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Financial writers d Supplying jobs 


and business observ- 
ers hold a profound 
respect for the tele- 
phthe industry be- 

c&ise of the showing aig is making this 
yenr, despite slow conditions in general 
business. ,Corporations in most other lines 
are reportyig decreased earnings for the 
first six months: of 1930, while telephone 
companies are able to show an advance, 
although the gain is less, of course, than in 
more favorable years. 

Records ‘of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission she wsthat there were 105 tele- 
phone companies reporting to that body, 
each having annual operating revenues in 
excess of $250,000. 


ness 


At the close of busi- 
April 30 these companies had 17,- 
071,003 stations. in service, as compared to 
16,279,252 on 1a¥same date in 1929, which 
was a gain of “a1, 751 telephones, an in- 
crease of 4.9 per cent. 

Operating revenues were $391,607,322 
for the first four. months of 1930, an in- 
of $19,322,631 a gain of 5.2 per cent. 


Net revenues 


crease 
for the month of April 
showed a gain of 6.1 per cent, which was 
an improvement over the preceding months 
of the year. 
*x* * * * 
There also has been a noticeable im- 


Proverment in recent weeks, and the next 


I ¢, report is expected to show even 
better -onditions. Compared to other in- 
dusts and this includes the other public 
utilitie-:he telephone business is justify- 
ing th eory that it is stable and thriving 
regarc of the fact that general busi- 
ness js 


levels below 1929. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS ADVANCING 
DESPITE THE DULL TIMES 


Long distance telephone revenues con- 


tinue to increase, the commission figures 
showing that for the month of April alone 
the rece;pts for message tolls for the 105 
companies amounted to $27,356,459, a gain 
of nearly 3 per cent over the same month 
in 1929. - Tolls for the second quarter will 
also show an increase over the first quar- 


ter of 1930. 


* * *k * 


The _ six-months’ President 
Giffor* of the Bell organization showed 
a net -income of $81,671,847, as against 
$80,102/438 for the corresponding period of 
1929, which is about 2 per cent gain. 
Earnings per share of American T. & T. 
stock were $5.71 to June 30, 1930, com- 
pared td’ $6.15 a year ago on 1,280,228 
fewei, 

President Gifford reports that 165,000 
telephones were added to the 


report of 


shares. 


Bell system 
that 
the nimber of long distance messages has 


during the six months, and notes 


conti!’ of greater than last year, and he 


adds 


ter of. 1930 was larger than that of the 


' at the gain during the second quar- 
first..quarter. Expenditures by telephone 
compani*s for the extension of plant are 
running;far ahead of 1929, 

Tel-ithone companies all over the coun- 
tiy ai doing their full share to speed up 
bysiness ‘and are carrying on building pro- 
grams that will stimulate business industry 


and put money in the hands 


of wage- 


~ earners. 


and giving the army 
of workers an in- 
come to spend is the 
quickest way to in- 
The big, 
porations that lay off employes and cut 


sure good times. greedy cor- 
wages in order to protect stockholders’ 
dividends are delaying the return to pros- 
perity. 

Corn Belt Wisdom. 

Not all the wise business advice comes 
from the neighborhood of Wall Street and 
Here is a shrewd analysis 
the Daily 


sig Business. 
Panta- 
the 


of the situation from 


graph, published at Bloomington, in 


corn belt of Illinois, which hits the nail 
on the head: 

“Much is said and written in these days 
about overproduction. not ap- 
plied to the agricultural situation solely, 
but industrial lines are 
overproducing. It might be made to ap- 
pear that the people of the United States 
are not buying as formerly because they 
have no need of the commodities which 
they formerly needed. But this is far from 
true. 

There is at our very doors a huge po- 
tential for American products 
which should be used to turn the tide of 


This is 


many said to be 


market 


business upward toward a return of pros- 
perity before very long. 

Over seven million families in the United 
States have no automobile. There are 20 
million families which have no adequate 
radio sets. In the cities alone, not count- 
ing the farm population, there were in 
1928 four million families which have no 
bath tubs for their homes; and over three 
millions of families without even a kitchen 
sink with running water, and probably no 
plumbing for their houses. 

There are 13 million families in the coun- 
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s 
try without any kind of a telephone and 
four million homes not wired. for elec- 
tricity. 

Over-supplied? It is said that five mil- 
lion families in this country are without 
proper or adequate clothing, food or hous- 
ing. These are eager to secure better liv- 
ing conditions, and would purchase the 
necessary things to give them this kind 
of life if they had the money to do so. 

The country is not, therefore, overstocked 
with things which people want -and need. 
Give the people wages, income, money to 
buy them, and there would'be a‘rush of or- 
ders for every producing institution in the 
country.” 


Merit vs. Pull. 
Political jobs, as a rule, are given to 
Their 


fitness for the work is usually a secondary 


those who have political influence. 
consideration. They get the appointments 
because they have “pull” or “drag.” In 
Chicago, for instance, automobile . drivers 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
August 5, 6 and 7. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 


sociation of United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, October 16. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill., October 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 








who have police stars on their cars are 
called members of the “I Gotta Drag” 
club. 

These stars were supposed to bring them 
privileges not given to other car-owners, 
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but the custom is falling into disrepute. 
Too many bootleggers and gangsters were 
flaunting the special privilege stars. 

In business, family influence is also dying 
out as a means of holding the incompetent 
in good positions. Speaking to the 
graduating class of Armour Institute, B. 
E. Sunny, who has just retired as chair- 
man of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
made this statement: 

“Wealthy or influential friends some- 
times help some in whom they are interest- 
ed to a position, but merit only will keep 
him there. It 
that a man goes from one position to a 


is rarely ever the case 


higher one for any other reason than that 
he has won it fairly.” 

Mr. Sunny has had a wide and success- 
ful experience in large affairs of business, 
and the young man starting out in life 
should bear his observation in mind. 


The Maintenance of Distributing Frames 


Where Faults May Occur—lInspecting Framework—Jumper Wire Sugges- 
tions—Soldering—Care of Protectors—Inspection of Frame Ground Neces- 
sary—Required Cable Record—Value of Neatness in Main Frame Room 


By T. De Witt Talmage, 


Transmission Engineer, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


An analysis of telephone service inspec- 
tion reports indicates a large amount of 
criticism directed at the condition of the 
distributing frames in telephone exchanges. 
This condition seems to be quite general 
and is especially noticeable in the smaller 
exchanges. These criticisms include not 
only faults which are causing trouble at 


the present time but also such conditions . 


classed as potential faults; that is, faults 
which may cause trouble and inconvenience 
at some future time. 

A further study of these reports shows 
that the majority of the faults are simply 
due to negligence, carelessness and hasty 
workmanship and are easily remedied. 
The improvement of these conditions can 
be accomplished by merely giving the dis- 
tributing frame its due share of attention 
from the standpoint of inspection and 
maintenance. 

In an article entitled “Telephone Work 
Notes That Pay Interest,” published in 
TELEPHONY of January 4, 1930, there was 
a section devoted to the inspection of dis- 
tributing frames which caused much favor- 
able comment. After reading that article, 
it was stated by a well-informed telephone 
executive that there was a definite need 
for more information in a convenient form 
regarding the necessary care of distribut- 
ing frames. In the interest of better oper- 
ating methods it would seem, therefore, 
that some suggestions concerning distrib- 


uting frame maintenance would be helpful. 

In order to intelligently plan the repairs 
of the distributing frame, an inspection of 
the equipment is first necessary. It is the 

















‘Not Only the Frame but the Floor Under 

and Around it Should be Kept Clean,” 

Says Mr. Talmage. ‘“‘Neat Work Should 

not Only be Done for the Sake of Appear- 

ance, but Because Neat Work is the Direct 
Result of Careful Work.”’ 


intention of this article to expedite such 
an examination by pointing out the most 
prolific sources of  distributing-frame 
trouble. For that reason this article lists 
the items to inspect, suggestions for inspec- 


‘tion methods and instructions concerning 


the improvement of undesirable conditions 

which tend to lower the grade of telephone 

service and increase maintenance costs. 
Where Faults May Occur. 

Each telephone line must terminate in 
certain central office equipment for sig- 
naling and switching purposes. Each cen- 
tral office, therefore, has inside line equip- 
ments to which outside lines can be 
connected. 

It is necessary that facilities be provided 
so that any outside line may be connected 
with any inside line. For this purpose 
terminals are required for both outside 
and inside lines. These terminals are usu- 
ally mounted on a steel frame, called 2 
distributing frame, which is so constructed 
as to facilitate the connection of any out 
side line terminal to any inside line 
terminal. 

Therefore, the purpose of a distributing 
frame is to provide a convenient means fof 
cross-connecting the terminals of the out 
side line cables with the inside switchboard 
circuits. The short lengths of flameproof 
wire used for this purpose are generally 
known as “jumpers” or jumper wires 
Experience indicates that a great many 
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transmission troubles locate in this part of 
the central office equipment. 

All outside lines which may be in any 
manner subject to electrical hazards are 
usually provided with carbon-block air- 
gaps leading to earth, as well as heat coils 
or fuses or some combination of these pro- 
tective devices. Many times these pro- 
tectors are compactly mounted on_ steel 
plates which are attached in the vertical 
position on one side of the distributing 
frame in order that the jumper wires may 
be as short as possible. To insure proper 
operation of protectors it is essential that 
they be inspected periodically and any de- 
fects found corrected promptly. 

Terminal blocks, consisting of metal ter- 
minal lugs embedded in hard _ rubber 
mounted on maple fanning strips, are at- 
tached to the side of the distributing frame 
opposite the protectors. They may be 
either singly in the vertical position or so 
as to form continuous rails in the hori- 
zontal position. Both protectors and ter- 
minal blocks serve as terminals for lines. 
In some cases the protectors, and in other 
cases the terminal blocks, are used for the 
outside line terminals. 

Distributing rings are conveniently 
placed, making it easy to run the jumper 
wires in a uniform, compact and neat 
manner. The purpose of these rings is to 
guide the jumper wires in the shortest 
path between the terminals with the mini- 
mum number of turns. Yet in spite of 
these conveniences jumpers are found 
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the schedule should call for an observa- 
tion of the frame every three months. 

Every distributing frame should be well 
supplied with a sufficient number of out- 
lets-and good extension cords so that ade- 
quate light and necessary electric power 
can be available at all points needed. Not 
only are these cords used for the vacuum 
cleaner and electric soldering iron, but they 
furnish light for the proper inspection of 
the distributing frame and for illuminating 
out-of-the-way corners of the frame when 
working on the equipment or clearing 
trouble. 

Inspecting Steel Framework. 

The starting point in an inspection of a 
distributing frame is with the backbone of 
the frame—the steel work. Inspection of 
the steel angles and bars is a comparatively 
easy procedure, due to the open construc- 
tion of the distributing frame. The steel 
work should be kept well painted with black 
asphaltum paint to avoid rust. Inspect for 
all bolts and screws in place, missing parts, 
parts out of place and broken or defective 
parts. 

Inspect for terminal blocks securely fast- 
ened to framework with full number of 
mounting screws; all assembly screws 
tight and none missing; terminal blocks in 
proper alignment and not broken. The 
terminals should be inspected for bent or 
broken lugs. These lugs should be kept 
clean and free from dirt and excess solder. 
Terminal blocks and lugs should be kept 
free from wire cuttings, bits of insulation, 
loose solder, dirt or any other 
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foreign matter even though it ap- 
pears that a cross will not likely 
result. 

See that the distributing rings 
are in proper alignment and se- 
curely fastened. The condition of 
the insulation of the distributing 
rings should be observed for 
cracks or breaks which might in- 
jure the insulation of the jumper 
wires when pulled through the 
rings. 

All distributing frames should 
be kept reasonably clean and free 
from articles except those of a 
permanent nature. Inspect for 
hazardous projections from dis- 
tributing frames with a view of 
avoiding accidents. 

Jumper Wires. 

No. 20 B. & S. gage copper con- 
ductors, tinned, enameled,  silk- 
covered, moisture-proofed, having 








el 

Wall Type Main Frame. 
pulled through the wrong rings, pulled too 
light theough the rings, or not pulled 
through ‘ye rings at all. 

The rv ult is that when trouble must be 
Cleared a hurry, the condition of the 
distribut frame jumper wires seriously 
delays t} progress of the work. 

Inspect’ 1 of distributing frames is usu- 


ally warr 


ted once each quarter; that is, 


.a cotton flameproof braid and 

twisted in pairs or the same gage 
copper conductors with a high grade rub- 
ber insulation covered with flameproof braid 
and twisted in pairs or the same gage cop- 
per conductors with a high grade rubber 
insulation covered with flameproof braid 
and twisted in pairs, are usually used as 
jumper wires on main distributing frames. 
Do not use ordinary annunciator or bell 
wire as a substitute for flameproof jumper 





15 
wire: To facilitate unwinding the coil of 
jumper wire, many companies make’ use 
of a revolving reel mounted near the top 
of the frame. 

The jumper should be run in the shortest 























Typical Floor Type Main Frame. 


path between the two terminals. Do not 
splice jumper wire as it may cause trouble. 
After the jumper has been run in, see that 
the proper carbon blocks, heat coils or 
fuses are in place. 

In removing the insulation from the 
jumper wires at the terminal lugs, care 
should be taken not to “nick” the copper 
wire. Connect the white wire to the “tip” 
terminal lug and the red wire to the “ring” 
terminal lug by wrapping the clean copper 
wire once around the lug through the 
notch. The end of the insulation of the 
wire should be spaced about 1/16 inch dis- 
tant from the lug. Cut off the end of the 
wire extending beyond the lug after the 
connection has been 

The jumper not be 
stretched tight. In order to trace jumpers, 
a little slack should be provided. In the 
smaller frames %-inch slack will probably 
be found to be sufficient. In the larger 
frames an inch or more of slack should be 
provided depending upon the length of the 
jumper. Avoid excessive slack. The ter- 
minal lugs should be thoroughly clean and 
free from excess solder before the wire is 
given one complete turn around the lug. 
Immediately after connecting the jumper 
wire to the terminal lugs, it should be sol- 
dered. The excuse or alibi that will jus- 
tify an unsoldered connection on a dis- 
tributing frame has not yet been invented. 

Promptly remdve all “dead” 
from the distributing frame. 


soldered. 
wires should 


jumpers 


Keep all 
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s 
jumpers that can be used on shorter runs. 
Lengths too short to use should be sal- 
vaged as junk copper. 

Someone once said in discussing correct 
soldering methods that telephone repair- 


—_. Avi 
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from the wire at the point of the connec- 
tion and the tinning of the wire left un- 
injured. 

One of the fundamental rules of making 
good soldered connections is to hold the 


rr ee 





A Dentist’s Mouth Mirror is Excellent For 


Inspecting Soldered Joints as it Gives a 


Magnified View of the Connections. 


men do more of it and know less about it 
than any other one thing in the business. 
Be that as it may, soldering is one of the 
most frequently encountered jobs in tele- 
phone work, and if not properly performed 
causes endless trouble and expense. 

Soldering is not difficult work if the 
essential rudiments of the process are un- 
derstood and intelligently applied. Proper 
soldering equipment will aid the employe 
in making good soldered connections. The 
A B C’s of successful soldering practice 
might be listed somewhat as follows: 

A—The point of the soldering copper, in 
addition to being properly shaped, should 
be clean and well-tinned. 

B—The wire and terminal lug should be 
clean and well-tinned. 

C—Heat the connection sufficiently so 
that the solder will flux readily. 

It is impossible to turn out good solder- 
ing jobs with a dirty copper point. For 
that reason a fireproof muslin pad should 
be available for wiping the copper point. 
The copper point should be tinned on one 
side only. This has a tendency to keep 
the solder in contact with the surface to 
be soldered and prevents the solder from 
dripping off the underside of the copper 
point when working on a terminal lug in 
the vertical position. 


Only. standard rosin-core wire solder 
should be used. It may be cut from the 
spools in lengths of several feet and coiled 
to convenient size so as to eliminate waste. 
Under no circumstances should an acid 
base soldering paste or acid flux solder be 
used in central office equipment soldering. 

The next requirement in making a sat- 
isfactory soldered connection is to be posi- 
tive that the wire and terminal lug are both 
cleaned and tinned. If the surface of the 
lug appears unsatisfactory, tin it with the 
soldering copper and rosin-core solder be- 
fore connecting the wire. Before wrap- 
ping the wire around the lug, remove ex- 
cess solder from the lug by using the sol- 
dering copper and a stiff bristle brush. 

Special care must be taken in the case 
of tinned copper wire which is enameled 
in order that all of the enamel be removed 


copper point on the lug and wire until 
both become hot enough to melt the 
solder. On the.other hand, the connection 
should be soldered and the copper removed 
from the lug as quickly as possible so that 
the insulation on the terminal block will 
not be damaged. 

Inspect a percentage of the wiring and 
soldering on the distributing frame for 
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connections and rosin joints. It has been 
recommended that a strong light and a den- 
tal mirror will be found to be very he!p- 
ful in inspecting soldered joints as it will 
permit a magnified view of the connection 
from every angle with little effort, and any 
questionable joints and outstanding defects 
will be detected. Take particular care to 
see that excess solder was not used and 
that connections appear to have been 
properly heated. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
%-inch cone-socket magnifying dental mir- 
ror the cost of which is about one dollar. 
There are many other types and shapes of 
handles which may be secured to fit this 
type of mirror which makes it possible to 
use it in small spaces. The writer has 
made use of them in the adjusting of re- 
lays, locating trouble in multiple jacks and 
key springs and many other similar places, 

Another important phase of soldering on 
frames that is often overlooked is that the 
equipment immediately underneath should 
be protected from dripping solder by the 
use of a piece of fireproof muslin or 
asbestos mat. Protection of apparatus 
from dripping solder will always be found 
worth while, for trouble from this source 

















abuse of skinners, loose and unsoldered is intermittent and difficult to locate. 
CABLE RECORD 
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Protectors should be so located that they 
will be accessible for inspection and main- 
tenance, and shielded as much as possible 
from dust, dirt, fumes or moisture, and so 
that possible mechanical injury to or tam- 
pering with the protectors will be reduced 


to a minimum. These protective devices 

are necessary apparatus and should never 

be short-circuited by wire. Care should 

also be taken not to duplicate protective 

equipment in any one circuit as ordinarily 

one piece of each device is sufficient. 
Care of Protectors. 

The carbon block lightning arresters 
should be cleaned only by rubbing the car- 
bons on a smooth piece of paper or with 
a bristle brush and a soft cloth, and not 
by rubbing them together or on a hard 
surface, such as sandpaper or emery cloth. 
Any carbon block that is burned should be 
replaced. 


The carbons should be separated with. 


only one mica spacer, if spacers are neces- 
sary. Avoid use of paper or other foreign 
materials as separators for carbon-block 
lightning arresters. Place the open side of 
the mica down to avoid collecting dust. 
Another type of the air-gap arrester 
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makes use of one carbon block (on the 
ground side) and a discharge block which 
does not require any mica insulation. All 
carbons and discharge blocks or carbons 
and mica separators must be properly lined 
up on the frame in order to function sat- 
isfactorily. In other words, the 
ponent parts of each air gap must be in 
line. 

Examine the protector mounting to see 
that it is mechanically intact and free from 
dirt. See that the arrester springs are free 
from dirt and corrosion and in proper 
alignment so that they are capable of 
making secure mechanical contact with 
associated elements. Examine all nuts, 
screws and binding posts and see if they 
are properly tightened. 

Examine the markings on the fuses and 
heat coils to ascertain if they are of the 
proper type and rated capacity. Examine 
the end pieces of the fuse and the fuse 
clips or mounting terminals, as well as 
the heat coil terminals and associated 
mounting terminals, to see that they are 
free from dirt and corrosion and are 
making secure mechanical contact. 

Heat coils are sometimes a source of 











order starting with No. 1. 


the main line number. 
number. 


right space for the fourth party. 


cable terminals and their locations. 


not terminate in this terminal. 
that are not multipled. 


terminals are written in. 


hi ~Se 





ar :'e to these directions. 
of underground information. 





Instructions for Using the Cable Record. 


First enter in Column A all the numbers of your cable pairs in numerical 


In Column B print in the Classification of your lines, for example, 1-B 
for one-party business, 2-B for two-party business, 2-R and 4-R for your 
party-line residences, Ru for your rural lines, or such other short designations 
as you may find work out best to your satisfaction. 

Column C, you will note, is divided into four longitudinal spaces, these 
are for the telephone numbers up to four-party lines; for rural lines use only 
In entering party-line numbers, use your code suffix, 
such as W.J.R.N. or such other as you may have adopted, after the line 
Use the upper left space for the first party, the upper right space 
for the second party, the lower left space for the third party and the lower 


The Several Columns following are represented as Column D. 
upright spaces in Column D at the top, write the name and/or number of the 
Draw in, in ink, under its proper cable 
terminal, a line representing the cable, down through the page opposite the 
pairs in Column A that come out in this can, skipping all numbers that do 
If you have several terminals in multiple with 
one another, carry them down in parallel lines to the right, skipping numbers 


This procedure is carried forward until all your cable pair numbers and 


In case you have aerial cables connecting to underground cables, use the 
column at the right (Col. E) to designate its connection, using another sheet 
to show the numbers it connects with, and in the same manner as above. 

The Columns, D, are filled with small squares of about one-eighth inch. 
These are used to indicate the party-line position of the instruments on the 


The method is to make a small mark from the center of the small square 
outward toward the relative position of its corresponding number in Column C, 
the drawn line representing the cable, being in the exact center of the square. 
These small marks are not drawn horizontally nor perpendicularly, but at an 
Do not confuse the aerial pair information with 
Use separate sheets. 


In these 


com- ° 




















Fig. 2. Back of Cable Record Sheet Shown in Fig. 1. Complete Directions Are Outiined 


For intelligently Filling in This Printed Form. 
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poor transmission and should be tested 
with some sort of resistance indicating in- 
strument. Modern heat coils are wound 
with wire and usually have a resistance 
of approximately 4 ohms each. The elec- 
trical meter used for testing should have 
testing leads terminating in needle points. 

The resistance of the heat coil and its 
contacts is measured by applying the test 
lead needle points to the proper terminal 
lugs of the protector unit so as to place 
one heat coil and its contacts between the 
needle points (one needle point on the 
jumper lug and the other on the switch- 
board cable lug on the same side of the 
line). 

Inspecting Frame ; Ground. 

In order to afford proper protection for 
costly central office equipment and to 
minimize hazards to subscribers from either 
lightning or crosses between portions of 
the outside plant and electric power wires, 
it is necessary to have provisions for 
properly grounding the equipment. For 
example, the function of the carbon-block 
arresters is to protect the apparatus against 
damage from high voltage by providing a 
shunt path from each side of the line cir- 
cuit through an air gap between the car- 
bon blocks to earth. 

The operation of the arresters is depend- 
ent upon adequate ground wires, connec: 
tions and grounds. For these reasons it is 
important that the central-office distribut- 
ing-frame ground, as well as all other 
grounds, be maintained in good physical 
condition and that the resistance to earth 
be kept within reasonable limits. 

It is regrettable that in the average ex- 
change the central office ground, after once 
installed, is generally accepted as adequate 
and inspection and maintenance is too often 
neglected. Ground wires should be care- 
fully inspected for loose joints or splices, 
proper insulation, freedom from sharp 
turns, proper supports and protection 
against mechanical injury where necessary 
in order to insure the continuity of the 
wire. 

However, after installing any ground 
connection there is only one way to de- 
termine the protective value, and that is to 
measure its resistance. 

Complete directions for testing the resist- 
ance of ground connections may be se- 
cured from the inspecting and testing sec- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards Technologic Paper No. 108, classi- 
fication number C _ 13.8:108, entitled 
“Ground Connections for Electrical Sys- 
tems.” This bulletin of 224 pages may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the price of 30 cents. 

Required Cable Record. 

Both the outside line terminals and the 
protector terminals should be plainly 
marked and numbered in approved man- 
ner so that any particular set of terminal 
lugs can be readily located. A written 


record, usually in a so-called “cable rec- 
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ord book,” should be kept of the dutside 
line. terminals by the cable number and 
cable-pair numbers, and the protector ter- 
minals by the switchboard jack numbers. 
Show by this record just what pair of out- 


side line wires is connected to each switch- 


board jack number. Every time a jumper 
is removed, changed or a new jumper run 
in, make a new entry on this record. A 
correct record will be of great service in 
maintaining exchange efficiency. 


Fig. 1 shows a simplified form, especially 
designed for use in the smaller exchange, 
for keeping a record of the wires terminat- 
ing on the distributing frame. On the 
rear of this sheet, as shown in Fig. 2, are 
complete directions for systematically using 
this form of a cable record. These sheets, 
after being filled out, are bound in a 
standard 914 by 11% inch binder. Binders 
and sheets may be secured at reasonable 
prices. 

The cable record book usually shows, in 
addition to the foregoing items, the num- 
ber and location of each outside pole cable 
terminal as well as the wires terminating 
therein. These pole cable terminals are 
too frequently the cause of plant troubles 
and more care should be taken in inspect- 
ing and maintaining them. For example, 
these terminals should be securely mounted 
to the pole or fastened to the building to 
eliminate unnecessary vibration which 
often causes loose connections, broken 
wires, loose fuses, and similar troubles. 

If the terminal is of the protected type, 
it should be inspected as outlined in the 
“Care of Protectors” section of this article. 
Special attention should be given to the 
drop wire connection in order that high 
resistance connections will be avoided and 
that the wires will not work loose. The 
hood or cover of the cable terminal should 
be in good condition and should closely fit 
the terminal base so as to protect the 
working line connections from as much 
dust and moisture as possible. 


Value of Neatness. 


Neat work is desirable in all parts of 
the central office, but especially on the 
distributing frame where, because of. the 


open construction, the results of poor 
workmanship are plainly visible at all 
times. 


Even though the frame is not in a con- 
spicuous location there is no place for 
hasty or slovenly work on the frame. 
Clean and neat equipment, free from 
grime, dust, etc., gives a better appear- 
ance, resulting in better care given to the 
equipment by those using and working on 
it. Not only the frame, but the floor under 
and around the frame should be kept clean. 

Neat work should not only be done for 
the sake of appearance, but because neat 
work is the direct result of careful work. 
Due to the importance of the distributing 
frame all work on it should receive the 
utmost attention from the standpoint of 
reliability and permanency. It is part of 
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JUMPER WIRE PRECAU- 
TIONS. 
Do not use spliced jumper wire. 
2. Use only approved flameproof 
jumper wire (do not use annun- 
ciator or bell wire). 
3. Jumpers should never be 
“stretched” tight. 
4. Leave one to three inches slack: in 
jumper. 
5. Avoid excessive slack in jumpers. 
6. Do not “kink” jumper wire when 
handling. 
7. Clean terminal lug of excess solder. 
8. Do not “nick” wire when removing 
insulation. 
9. Untwist jumper several 
through fanning strip. 
10. Do not run jumpers through holes 
with cable wires. 
11. Connect white wire to “Tip” ter- 
minal lug. 
12. .Connect red wire to “Ring” ter- 
minal lug. 
13. Leave wire insulation 1/6 inch dis- 
tant from lug. 
14. Make only one turn around lug 
with wire. 
15. Use only standard rosin-core wire 
solder. 
16. Use only a clean, well-tinned sol- 
dering copper. 
17. Solder wire immediately after con- 
necting. 
18. Avoid rosin joints and excessive 
amounts of solder. 
19. Remove promptly all “dead” jumper 
wires. 
20. Salvage all unusable jumper wire as 
junk copper. 


— 


inches 








the duty of the central office repairman or 
frameman to keep the distributing frame 
in proper mechanical and electrical condi- 
tion, and maintain it so that it will present 
a clean and neat appearance at all times. 


Indiana Bell Company to Erect 
New Headquarters Building. 

A $1,500,000 building program that will 
involve removal of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s building in Indianapolis, an 
eight-story structure, to another site, and 
construction of a new building, has been 
announced. J. F. Carroll, president of the 
company, made the announcement follow- 
ing a recent meeting of the directors. 

In addition to removing the present 
building to a site immediately west of its 
present location, every department in the 
building, including the telephone exchange, 
will continue to operate uninterrupted by 
the removal. The new building will cover 
a greater site than the present structure. 

The Marion Club building, south of the 
present telephone building, and the old 
automatic telephone building yet south of 
the Marion Club, will be razed to add-to 
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the site of the proposed structure, giving 
the new building a frontage of 200 feet 
on Meridian street and a depth of 100 feet 
along New York street. Both buildings 
to be razed have been owned by the in- 
diana Bell company for some time and 
have been used to house some of its de- 
partments. 

Although razing of the two buildings 
will begin shortly, plans for the new build- 
ing are still in embryonic form. The an- 
nouncement stated, however, that it will 
equal the height of the present building 
and will be of Indiana limestone. Its 
architecture will harmonize with that of 
the Chamber of Commerce building to 
the north and other structures surround- 
ing the Indiana World War Memorial 


" Plaza. 


The building will house general offices 
of the company, exchanges and other de- 
partments, and the present building will 
be used for auxiliary space. 

Slack cables will be used in removing 
the present building to its new site to 
connect the telephone exchanges in the 
building with the city and to provide elec- 
tric current necessary in the operation of 
the exchanges, for lighting and for oper- 
ation of elevators. Sewage and water 
connections will be extended as the build- 
ing is moved. 

The removal project will be completed 
by December 1, the announcement said, 
and the new building will be finished in 
1932. 


Bell’s Quarter- Million Booths 
Used Billion Times Yearly. 


There are in service in the Bell system 
a quarter of a million telephone booths, 
and it is estimated that these booths were 
used a billion or more times during the 
past year. The great increase both in the 
use and in the number of telephone booths 
gives them a conspicuous and important 
status in public interiors. The result is 
that the standard type of booth is consid- 
ered quite satisfactory in utility, comfort, 
convenience, and appearance. 

The evolution of the present telephone 
booth, however, formed an_ interesting 
chapter in telephone development. Since 
the first public telephone booth made its 
appearance, it has undergone many modi- 
fications and improvements to augment its 
safety, durability and attractiveness for 
the comfort of users. Many of these im- 
provements are more or less obvious. but 
some of them are not at once apparent, 
although quite important. 

Two different styles of telephone booths 
are now being used, one to accommodate 
the patron standing, and the other 


equipped with a seat. In the former tyP® 
the coin collector and shelf are mounted 
conveniently higher than in the ‘atter. 
Both are furnished with exterior ‘ nishes 


of dark mahogany, medium mahoga oak 
and walnut. 
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Drivers of Motor Cars Should Be Careful 


In 1929, 31,000 People Killed by Automobiles in United States; 6,000 Were 
Children Under 15 Years—Death Rate from Accidents Higher in United States 
Than Foreign Countries—Company Employes Should Be Taught Safety Code 


By M. T. Caster, 


General Plant Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Last year, according to the records of 
the Nebraska Safety Council, 31,000 people 
were killed by automobiles in the United 

tates. Roughly, this is at the rate of one 
killing every 15 minutes, night and day, 
Sundays and holidays; and 6,000 of the vic- 
tims were children under 15 years of age. 

In 1928 there were 27,966 deaths from 
motor vehicle accidents; thus 1929 showed 
an increase of 3,034 or 8.5 per cent. By 
the end of 1930, the death rate will be still 
higher, unless each driver uses more care, 
because there are today more cars and 
more pedestrians, and nobody has found 
a real solution for the traffic problem 
which is swamping town and city. 

The most outstanding characteristic of 
the 1929 experience is the great increase 
in motor vehicle deaths, above all other 
types of accidents. The increase in total 
fatalities in 1929 was only 2,000, so it is 
evident that fatalities, not involving motor 
vehicles, decreased by about 1,000. Never- 
theless any reductions in other types of ac- 
cidents are overcome each year by the 
mounting number of deaths due to motor 
vehicles. 

In the state of Nebraska alone, there are 
348,660 automobiles operating on the high- 
ways and on town and city streets. Most 
of these are privately-owned cars, such as 
many of you are driving. Out of the 1,- 
398 employes of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., it is probable that not less 
than 900 drive private cars. The company 
with all its business operates approximate- 
ly 185 cars, or about one-fifth as many as 
are driven privately by its employes. The 
same relationship holds true between the 
total number of privately-owned cars, and 
those operated for commercial purposes 
only. 

It is plain to be seen, then, that the bur- 
den of the risks in motor-vehicle accidents 
today lies with the owner of the private 
Vehicle and his family. It is a fact that 
trucks, buses, etc. are responsible for less 
deaths per vehicle than private cars. It is 
to be regretted that private cars, with less 
demanls for speed, are frequently driven 
With less care than commercial vehicles. 


As to commercially-owned cars, our 
compa:y, as well as other larger concerns, 
1s mal 


ig every effort today to control ac- 


Cidents. Drivers of the telephone com- 
Pany’s cars are instructed in safety mat- 
ters, given a safety code to better control 
their Labits in driving motor vehicles. 
They are coached and checked on their 
knowle’xe and observance of state motor 


vehicle laws and local traffic ordinances. 

Company drivers are taught one safety 
code that might be well adopted by every 
employe on the company’s payroll, and that 
is: “In case of doubt, remember that the 
other car always has the right of way.” 
And then again remember: “Always drive 
as carefully as if every child in the street 
were your own!” 

Remarkable success has resulted from 
these efforts of employes to eliminate traf- 

















“Think What the Effect would be,” says 

Mr. Caster, “if all the Personal Cars of 

Telephone Families Were Equally Pledged 

to Safety for Themselves and Considera- 
tion for the Safety of Others.” 


fic hazards, in the operation of company 
cars under all the conditions! Think what 
the effect would be if all the personal cars 
of telephone families were equally pledged 
to safety for themselves and consideration 
for the safety of others. During the 1930 
tourist season in Nebraska, will not each 
one of you accept the responsibility and 
personally undertake to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents in your state? 

Looking into the records of the National 
Safety Council, as submitted to the Nebr- 
aska council, the fact is shown that, while 
the death rate from accidents remains 
higher in the United States than in any im- 
portant foreign country, it is interesting 
to see that in some countries the rate is 
advancing faster than here. 

In 1929 in Wales and England, the death 
rate from motor vehicle accidents increased 
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2.9 deaths per 100,000 population, over the 
1928 figures. In New Zealand, the in- 
crease was 5.8. In the United States dur- 
ing the same period, the death rate in- 
creased from 78.4 to 79.2, only 0.8 deaths 
per 100,000. 

However, motor-vehicle accidents con- 
tinue to be the dark blot on American ac- 
cident experience. Motor vehicles killed 
twice as many people in 1929 as in 1922! 

The economic costs of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents continue to rise along with the 
number of deaths and injuries. These 
costs are now approximately $350,000,000 
greater annually than in 1923. The esti- 
mate for 1929 is $850,000,000. 

More than one-half of the motor-vehicle 
fatalities reported resulted from collisions 
between automobiles and pedestrians, about 
one-fifth from collisions of one automo- 
bile with another, and one-tenth from non- 
collision operating accidents. These re- 
ports, however, came from territory pre- 
dominately urban; in the entire country, 
pedestrian deaths are estimated as about 50 
per cent of the total, from the records 
of the Nebraska Safety Council. 

Accurate nation-wide figures are avail- 
able on accidents at railroad grade cross- 
ings. The number of persons killed in 
such accidents decreased from 2,586 in 
1928 to 2,485 in 1929, a decline of 3 per 
cent. On the other hand, the number of 
persons injured increased from 6,666 to 
6,894, or 2 per cent. 

Carbon monoxide deaths in 1928 showed 
an increase of 2 per cent over 1927, in 
contrast with a 6.7 per cent increase in 
primary automobile deaths. This indicates 
that the motoring public realizes some- 
what better the great hazard of running an 
automobile engine inside a closed garage. 

Going back to crossing accidents, the 2,- 
485 run over at crossings were presumably 
mostly attributable to drivers’ carelessness ; 
but there were also 28,615 cases between 
crossings, where the pedestrian had no- 
body to blame but himself. 

Unfortunately many of these latter were 
children. While there is little excuse for 
the adult who suddenly steps into the street 
between crossings, the child, in many local- 
ities, has no other place to play. Records 
show that the most children are killed in 
June, but May, July, and August are also 
danger months. Saturday is the big day 
of the week for all kinds of motor acci- 
dents, with Sunday a close second. On 
the whole, the peak of automobile killings 
is in the fall, the end of vacation periods. 
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In spite of the continued publicity given 
accidents by the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion and the Nebraska Safety Council, 
with the cooperation of the newspapers, 
there has been an alarming increase in 
both accidents and deaths. Most of these 
have resulted from motor accidents, and 
in many cases careful driving and obedience 
of traffic laws and courtesy in driving 
might have avoided them. 

In spite of these pleadings, laws and 
rules, publicity and the continued admoni- 
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tion of Nebraska newspapers for safe and 
sane driving, speed and chance-taking con- 
tinue to be the ruling motives of many au- 
tomobile drivers. 

The frequently-printed slogans, “Lose A 
Minute and Save A Life,” in so many 
cases fall on deaf ears. There seems to be 
a spirit of haste and speed that regards 
not the lives of innocent ones, and in so 
many cases it is innocent and careful driv- 
ers who suffer. Until this spirit of reck- 
lessness in driving is curbed, there will 
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continue in every newspaper big headlines 
telling of the death, injury, and disabling 
of men, women, and children. All in all, 
it is one of the greatest and most puzzling 
problems of the day. 

Won’t you, as company employes, re- 
member the safety driver’s creed during 
these closing vacation days and save a life: 

“In case of doubt, remember that the 
other car always has the right of way.” 

“Always drive as carefully as if every 
child in the street were your own!” 


Good Programs at District Meeting 


Discussion of Copper-Alloy Line Wire and the Securing of New Business 
Features Men's Conference—Noon Luncheon and Entertainment Enjoyed by 
150; 88 Delegates in Separate Traffic Conference; 47 Illinois Towns Represented 


The Illinois Telephone Association’s 
fifth district meeting this year attracted 
150 delegates to Litchfield, on Wednesday, 
July 16. The traffic conference was con- 
ducted in the Masonic Temple. The at- 
tendance of the traffic school was 88 dele- 
gates. 

The plant and commercial men’s meet- 
ing was held in the Chamber of Commerce 
room of the Litchfield Hotel. The total 
attendance of the Litchfield district meet- 
ing was 150. Attendance records of all 
Illinois meetings are kept on a “Registra- 
tion Card,” which each delegate personally 
fills in at the beginning of the conference. 
This method provides an accurate record 
of those present and permits a check to 
keep the Illinois association’s news letter 
mailing list up-to-date and complete. 


Each delegate was furnished with a 
mimeographed outline or program of the 
activities of the day. The programs pre- 
sented at the Litchfield meeting were 
planned well in advance of the conferences 
and were carried out in full. 

Louis Pitcher, president of the Illinois 
association, in his opening remarks dis- 
cussed the advisability of using .a .copper- 
alloy line wire for local and rural open- 
wire circuits to eliminate the inherent 
characteristic of galvanized iron wire to 
rust, thus reducing the tensile strength of 
the wire and seriously affecting the trans- 
mission efficiency of the iron wire. State- 
ments were made that the transmission effi- 
ciency of iron wire was reduced 50 per 
cent in about five years under average con- 
ditions, and that in about eight to ten 


years it was further reduced to but one- 
third of its original transmission efficiency. 

A lengthy discussion of the characteristics 
of copper-cadmium alloy brought out the 
fact that such an alloy having the same 
tensile strength and transmission efficiency 
of No. 12 BWG iron wire with a compar- 
able first cost (taking into consideration 
the high salvage value of the copper-alloy) 
would furnish circuits having a service life 
many times that of iron wire. This subject 
excited much comment and it gives prom- 
ise of proving—in a suitable substitute for 
iron subscribers’ circuits, even in the 
smallest of exchanges. 

Wm. W. Nicodemus, chief clerk of the 
Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co. at 
Taylorville, gave some excellent pointers 
on the securing of new business. He dis- 
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Tranemission Desicn of 
Subscriber's Plant... . . John J. Boesenberg, Engineer, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Testing Magaeto Subdscrivers’ 





Illinois Consolidated Tele. Co. 
Taylorville, Illinois. 


Greetings. .... Mr. Richard 4. 
Tllinoie Consolidated Tele. Co. 
Mattoon, Illinois. 


Loops and Stations. .... T. De Witt Talnace, Trans. Enugr. 
Tllinois Telephone Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Association Activities. ....... 4. J. Parsons, Sec'y-Treas., 
Tllinois Televhone Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Question Box 


Local Operating 


B, President 
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Teamork and It's Effect on Service 


Mies Lillian Medows, Chief Operator, 
Tllinoies Consolidated Telephone Company, 
Litchfield, Illinois. 







DISTRICT MERDLIC 
Litcufleld, Illinois. 
Sritlic Conference 
vuly 16, 1930. 
Miss Florence George, Yoice Instructor, 


Tilinois Bell Telepuone Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. 





Mrs. Loretta Cusick, District Toll Instructor 
Tllinois Bell Telephone Company, 
Springfield, Illinois, 


Ssion for Juacheor at the kasonic Tamle 


Mrs. Myrtle Puckett, Chief Onerator, 
Tllinois Consolidated Telephone Company, 
Hilleboro, Illinois. 


Miss Florence Welch, Chief Operator, 
Tllinois Southeastern Telephone Oompany, 
Matecon, Illinois. 


Bound Table Discussions 


Mise Kabel Leorard, Chief Operator, 
Tllinois Contral Telephone Company, 
Gillespie, Illinois, 


Miss M. G, Short, Division Manager, 
Tllinois Consolidated Telephone Company, 
Hilleboro, Illinois. 


Mrs. Agnes Davis, Chief Operator, 
Tlinois Consolidated Telephone Company, 
Taylorville, Illinois. 


BRCEETION COMMITTEE 


Mra, Kayme Workman, Traffic Supervisor, 
Tllinois Telephone Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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Programs Showing Activities of Day at Litchfield District Meeting of Illinois Telephone Association. 
the Mimeographed Program. 
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July 26, 1930. 


cussed telephone sales compaigns held in 
various states as well as the unusually suc- 
cessful campaign carried on by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. in central Illinois. In 
part Mr. Nicodemus said: 

“The men who direct the destinies of the 
telephone business 
with 


have always selected 
care and have in- 
terested themselves in the development and 
growth of 


workers great 
There is no 
worker in this 
and such workers are automati- 
weeded out as the 
their abilities. 


their employes. 
place for the mediocre 
business, 
cally demands exceed 

For this reason the average intelligence 
of telephone workers rates high in com- 
parison with that of the personnel of other 
industries, and it was only natural that this 
latent talent would be employed in the task 
of solving the problem of service develop- 
ment which had become an obstacle of se- 
rious proportions in the path of progress. 

Many plans and methods were tried out 
during the experimental period preceding 
the conclusion 


arrived at by executives 


that every company maintaining 
within itself an unsuspected source of sell- 
ing ability ; 
of all the 
methods, the 


had been 


note that 
varying 


and it is 
results 


worthy of 
obtained by 
outstanding successes were 
registered in those instances where the job 
of securing new business was put squarely 
in the hands of employes.” 
to a number of 
TELE- 
from them. 
that “In 
there lies 
dormant a latent sales ability which awaits 
only the opportunity that will lose it to ac- 
complishment ; 


Mr. Nicodemus referred 
articles that have been published in 
quotations 
He continued his talk 


PHONY, and made 
saying 


any organization, large or small, 














and this ability could be en- 
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couraged to the lasting benefit of any com- 
pany that elected to furnish that opportu- 
nity. 

“Every company should try out at least 


one campaign of this sort. Even if no 











We must consider as a competitor every 
organization that operates a monthly pay- 
ment plan of merchandising, no 
what the commodity merchandised, 
reason that every 


matter 
for the 


sale made under this 
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REGISTRATION CARD 


THE ILLINOIS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 








Simplified Form of Registration Card Used in All Illinois Association District Meetings 
to Secure Accurate Records. 


sales whatever were made, 
rive from 


they would de- 
such an effort a tremendous 
amount of good advertising and good-will 
engendered by the personal contact of em- 
ploye and customer, 
standing of 


and a better under: 
aims 
subscribers. 

[ venture the prediction here that from 


now on, every telephone company will have 


company and ideals on 


the part of 


keep up a continuous, aggressive fight 
for new business and the retention of those 
subscribers now on the directory lists. 


plan lops off another portion of the fam- 
ily income to the certain detriment of ac- 
quiring new business and making collection 
for that already existing.” 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Nicodemus 
referred to the Montgomery Ward store in 
Taylorville, IIl., 


space 


whose entire window 


was taken which 

deferred 

ments on purchases of $25 or over. 
Continuing, he said: “We must 


(Turn to page 34, please.) 
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nounced its new policy of pay- 
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District Meeting of Illinois Telephone Association This Year, Held at Litchfield, Attracted an Attendance of 150 from 47 Towns, 






















Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Relation of the Decibel to Cir- 
cuit Transmission Efficiency. 
By Harry N. Farts, 

Techincal Engineer, United Telephone Co., 
Abilene, Kansas. 

Although the decibel is merely the 
former standard transmission unit or “T 
U” given a definite name, it is not the ex- 
act equivalent of the “Standard Cable Mile 
Loss” of 1912, which unit was entirely 
abandoned on the adoption of the “T U” 
system. The published explanations of 
the T U system were so highly mathema- 
tical that many continued to think in terms 
of the “cable mile,” even after measuring 
equipment had been recalibrated to the 
newer unit. 

The adoption of the term “decibel” was 
not attended by any extensive explanations 
of the unit with which it was assumed we 


were already familiar. Those of us who 


extension or completion of the table in his 
article up to 30 db. 

The graph also helps us to see that al- 
though the first db. of circuit loss reduces 
the input energy from 100 per cent to 79.4 
per cent, the second db. merely reduces the 
new 79.4 per cent input to 79.4 per cent 
of that figure, or 63.1 per cent of the 
original 100 per cent input. In like man- 
ner at the end of the third db. of circuit 
loss the original input energy has been re- 
duced to 50 per cent, exactly one-half. 
Also at the end of the 20th db. we have 
left but 1 per cent of our original input 
energy, and at the end of a 30 db. circuit, 
we have only 1 per cent, or a one-thou- 
sandth part of our original input energy. 

From the table and graph it might ap- 
pear that at 20 db. the transmission loss 
has almost “hit bottom” and that there is 
but little further decrease in volume at the 
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Comparison of Decibels With Percentages of Transmission Efficiency. 


are not well grounded in our understanding 
as to what the unit of transmission really 
is, will find a very clear and most interest- 
ing explanation by Dr. J. O. Perrine of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in TELEPHONY of March 22, 1930, which 
plant forces and traffic supervisors will 
find it profitable to study. 

To give the percentage equivalents of 
the higher losses, the accompanying curve 
covering the entire range from 1 to 30 
decibels, has been prepared without ref- 
erence to the gains from amplifying “re- 
peater” equipment, without which long 
distance telephony would be impossible. 
We believe the nature of the decibel unit 
has been as well explained by Dr. Perrine 
as it can be without going deeply into 
mathematics, and the graph is merely an 


end of a 30 db. circuit, but closer scrutiny 
will show that although both volumes are 
low, the volume at the end of a 20 db. 
circuit is 10 times as great as at the end 
of a 30 db. circuit, just as a 10 db. circuit, 
with 10 per cent of the original energy, is 
ten times as great as a 20 db. circuit with 
only 1 per cent of the original energy. 

Likewise a zero db. circuit, with 100 per 
cent of its energy, is ten times as great 
as the 10 db. circuit with only 10 per cent 
of the original energy. This last condi- 
tion reminds us that the natural unit is the 
“Bel,” which for convenience we have 
divided by 10 into “deci-bels,” just as 
small units of length and volume are ex- 
pressed in centimeters and cubic centi- 
meters instead of “hundredths of meters” 
or “millionths of cubic meters.” 
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Thus, 10, 20 and 30 decibels really rep- 
resent 1, 2 and 3 “bels,” the later unit 
being such transmission loss as will re- 
duce input energy by one order of magni- 
tude, making the output energy one- 
tenth of the input energy. In like manner 
the decibel is such loss as recurring suc- 
cessively ten times will amount to one bel, 
or a reduction to one-tenth of original in- 
put. 

The foregoing should enable any of us 
to get away from the erroneous idea that 
the percentage curve is a straight line in- 
stead of the logarithmic curve which the 


- graph shows. 


The straight line loss idea became im- 
bedded with many back in the days of the 
“cable mile” unit. At that time the great 
labor of percentage figuring and the ob- 
servation that 32 miles of No. 19 g “ge 
“standard cable” was the practical commer- 
cial limit of unamplified transmission lead 
to the adoption of the “standard cable mile 
loss” as the unit for transmission calcula- 
tions. 

These cable mile units could be added, 
just as we now add decibels, to arrive at 
total cumulative loss, but most laymen and 
many practical telephone men jumped at 
the wrongful conclusion that a 16 cable 
mile circuit should have half the volume of 
an 8 cable mile circuit, whereas it really 
has only about one-sixth, or an error of 
nearly 300 per cent. 

Particularly in the case of equipment, it 
is necessary to remember that a small loss, 
such as that of a % db. repeating coil ina 
line circuit, means an initial reduction in 
volume of nearly 11 per cent, and that an 
inefficient type of repeating coil with 2 
2 db. loss would reduce volume by 37 per 
cent before leaving the initial office. 

To keep these relations constantly before 
us, it is really not necessary to have a Col 
version table or a large graph constantly 
at hand. Any one who has occasion t0 
make transmission calculations, is likely t? 
have, or have access to, a slide rule; and 
it is only necessary to divide the upper 
margin on the rule into 20 equal spaces 
with division points numbered 0 to 20 from 
right to left. The 0 to 20 figures then 
represent decibels and the corresponding 
percentages of efficiency, from 100 per 
cent down to 1 per cent may be read direct- 
ly on the upper half of the rule or on the 
upper half of the centered slide. 

For circuits higher than 20 decibels, t 
same db. scale figures can be used with 
the first 20 db. added and we again read 
the percentage directly. Thus, for 30 db. 
we add to 20 the additional 10 and read 
the percentage as 10 per cent reduced by 
two orders of magnitude, or .1 per oe: 

In the hope of assisting Dr. Perrme= 
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article in getting over completely the idea 
of the adopted transmission unit and the 
relation between decibels and percentage of 
efficiency, these notes and the accompany- 
ing graph are respectfully offered. 


Nebraska Company Prepares for 
Inaugurating New Sales Plan. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

has just concluded a series of five confer- 

ences attended by exchange managers, 
chief operators, cashiers and commercial 

representatives, preparatory to launching a 

new sales plan. The first was held at 

York, and the others at Hastings, Lincoln, 

Beatrice and Nebraska City. The district 

manager presided at each conference, and 

addresses made by H. F. McCulla, assist- 
ant commercial superintendent, who out- 
lined the plan and its purpose, by Kenneth 

Lawson, sales engineer, who gave the de- 

tails, and by C. W. Motter, director of pub- 

licity, who presented the features of the 
accompanying advertising. 

Mr. McCulla said that the modern con- 
ception of business and business growth 
makes it necessary for the public utilities, 
like all other business, to go after sales 
and not wait for persons to come to them. 
Certain quotas have been established for 
every exchange, and these are to be used 
as goals to be reached at the end of the 
year. 

This makes it possible for the exchange 
manager to schedule his activities so that 
he will know if his exchange is making 
sufficient progress each month. Employes 
are being urged to make sales activity a 
vital part of their daily work, for, in so 
many contacts with the public, opportunity 
often arises to talk with patrons over some 
phase of service. 

Surveys made by the commercial depart- 
ment have shown the particular markets 
that can be cultivated with profit. For in- 
stance, private branch exchange subscrib- 
ers are the company’s largest customers, 
with requirements for service that are ex- 
acting. Yet, as a rule, companies leave 
largely to the control of the customer the 
amount of switching equipment, number of 
trunks and location of stations. He is left 
to judge of the adequacy of the service 
although he is in some other business than 
the telephone business, while the person 
serving him is engaged in the latter. 

There is a wide market for miscellaneous 
services in connection with private branch 
exchanges, since executives and employes 
often require more than one line to handle 
their personal service expeditiously. 

In the group of main station business 
subscribers it has been found that there 
are many professional and business men 
who are good prospects for extension ser- 
vice and miscellaneous equipment. It is 
recommended that this field be covered 
once a year by canvassing a 12th of the 
total business subscribers each month. 

There is a large undeveloped market in 
the better and medium class homes for the 
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sale of similar service. Residence exten- 
sion development is low in many ex- 
changes ; and it is regarded as worth point- 
ing out that the greatest progress during 
the last two years in the sale of additional 
extensions, has been made at exchanges 
with a high extension development. In ad- 
dition to general employe activity, condi- 
tions such as excess idle plant in some ex- 
changes or sections of exchanges may 
warrant sales by special sales forces. 

The increased use of toll facilities is due 
to swifter service and advertising methods 











SAFETY DOCTRINES. 


Unsafe to Safe. 
By JoHn A. BrACKEN. 


Accidents on the job slow up 
the progress of the work, entail 
inconvenience, regret, shock or 
suffering, and financial loss. 

Proper methods adopted by 
the foreman or other supervisors 
can be used to change the unsafe 
into a safe worker by consist- 
ently calling his attention to any 
unsafe practices he may follow. 

Once conscious of his failings, 
the proper worker will try to 
correct his short-comings rela- 
tive to faulty practices. 























of various types that have impressed indi- 
vidual subscribers with new and valuable 
uses to which they may be put. From a 
sales viewpoint the toll market is divided 
into four groups—the business subscriber, 
the residence subscriber, the transient and 
the connecting company. 

In dealing with the former market, the 
fact is stressed that the best results may 
be expected from capable salesmen 
working on the subscribers’ premises, with 
a pre-study of the communications 
used by business organizations that have 
state-wide activities. The latter type are 
good customers for special contract service 
such as full-period talking circuits, short- 
period talking circuits and telephone type- 
writer service. 

In developing residence toll business it 
is important to mix educational work to 
familiarize subscribers with the speed, high 
quality and low cost for the type of mes- 
sages originating in homes. 

The transient market is made up of 
hotels, hospitals, conventions and tourists; 
and special instructions are being given as 
to how this can be developed by coopera- 
tion with managers of the institutions. 

In the general sales plan, the commercial 
department undertakes the responsibility 
for active leadership. So it has been 
thought unwise to rely so completely upon 
the splendid results from previous employe 
sales plans. Instead, the commercial de- 
partment, with its well-trained and ade- 
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quate sales organization, is to furnish that 
leadership deemed vital if employe sales 
are to be continuously successful. 

So the first line in this battle for new 
business will be the employes, who will 
turn in sales prospects observed or learned 
of by them; and the second line, com- 
mercial department employes who will be 
held responsible for effective results. 





Fort Wayne, Ind., Company In- 
stalls Speed Governors on Cars. 
In an effort to promote safety, speed 

governors have been installed on all motor 

cars and trucks of the Home Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The governors installed on cars used in 
the city have been regulated to permit a 
maximum speed of 30 miles an hour. Cars 
in use outside the city will be unable te 
attain a speed of more than 40 miles an 
hour. The company operates 60 automo- 
biles in installing and maintaining tele- 
phone service in and around Fort Wayne. 

This safety precaution is in line with 
the company’s policy to eliminate gener- 
ally all hazards and dangers that cause 
injuries and in its automobile service to 
avert all possible traffic Re- 
cently the drivers of all Home company 
cars were given an eye test to determine 
the fitness of each individual to operate a 
car. 

The company maintains a safety com- 
mittee which meets monthly to discuss all 
problems relative to the safety of the em- 
ployes at their work. Frank X. Staub is 
chairman of this committee. 


accidents. 


Detroit’s First Telephone Shows 
Transmission Improvements. 

The first telephone ever installed in the 
city of Detroit, Mich., has been on the re- 
tired list for many years, but it returned 
to active service temporarily in March 
when David M. Gray, vice-president and 
secretary of Frederick Stearns & Co., 
spoke over the ancient instrument with 
Frederick Sweet Stearns, chairman of the 
board of the Stearns concern, who was at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

It was in the Frederick Stearns drug 
store that this telephone, the first in De- 
troit, was installed in 1877. It was one 
of the very first commercial instruments in 
history, and now reposes in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories museum in New York 
City. It is a magnetic type of instrument 
in which the same aperture serves both for 
listening and speaking. 

When this instrument was built, the 
longest distance that had been spanned by 
the human voice was only a few miles, 
but in 1930 ,the same instrument was able 
to talk approximately 1,155 miles from 
Michigan to Florida. The clearness with 
which this conversation was carried on 
served anew to point to the fact that the 
great improvements in telephony in the 
past 50 years have been largely improve- 
ments involving problems of transmission. 

















The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Statistical 1929 Operating Data of 
Class A Independent Companies. 
At the recent conference of class A 


member companies of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, statis- 
tical data on their 1929 operations were 
submitted by President F. B. MacKinnon. 
The accompanying table gives a general 
comparative summary for 1920 to 1929, 
inclusive, of 66 of the 77 class A member 
companies of the association. 

The figures were taken from the reports 
of the companies to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or in the case of re- 
cently consolidated companies, from the 
reports to the various state commissions 
of the D class companies involved in these 
consolidations. In some cases it was im- 
possible to secure data for parts of the 
year in which the consolidation took place. 
In such cases, estimates for these periods 
were made, based upon the prior years’ 
operation. 

For those companies included in the 
summary that have during the year ac- 
quired additional exchanges by purchase, 
it has been necessary to build up back 
records so that the figures for. 1920 cover 
the same properties that are covered by 
the figures for 1929. 


which may not always coincide with the 
figures of the companies themselves be- 
cause included in the 1928 figures sub- 
mitted in the table are the operating data 
for property acquired during 1929. These 
are treated by the association as if they 
were owned by the operating companies 
in 1928 and their figures are included in 
the companies’ data for that year. 


American T. & T. Six Months’ 
Revenues Show Gain. 

The mid-year report of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. shows both 
second quarter and half-year earnings 
larger than in 1929. 

Net income for the first half of this 
year was $81,671,847, equal to $5.71 a 
share on 14,303,300 average common 
shares outstanding, compared with $80,- 
102,038, or $6.15 a share on 13,028,807 
shares, for the first half of 1929. While 
there was a gain of $1,569,809 in net in- 
come, there was a 44-cent decline in earn- 
ings a share, due to an increase of 1,280,- 
228 in the number of shares outstanding, 
largely through the conversion of bonds 
into stock this year. 

All classes of revenue showed gains over 
the first half of 1929 despite the business 


were $58,149,441, against $54,696,001; 
revenue from dividends was $72,254,344, 
against $66,341,283, and revenue from in- 
terest was $13,399,133, against $9,056,079. 
Expenses weré also higher, as well as the 
company’s charges, so that gains of $13,- 
829,117 in gross revenue and of $6,554,- 
510 in net earnings resulted in an increase 
of only $1,569,809 in net income, while 
surplus after dividends was $5,836,162 low- 
er than in the first half of 1929. 

Walter S. Gifford, president, in his let- 
ter to stockholders accompanying the re- 
port, says that “the volume of general in- 
dustrial activity during the first six months 
of 1930 has continued distinctly below the 
record levels of 1929, although compari- 
sons with performance in 1928 have not 
generally made an unfavorable showing. 

“The number of telephones added to the 
Bell system during the half-year just end- 
ed was about 165,000. The number of long 
distance messages has continued 
than a year ago, the gain during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1930 being slightly larger 
than that in the first quarter. 

The expenditures so far this year for 
additional plant facilities to provide serv- 
ice of the highest quality and to meet the 
continuing and prospective growth in the 


greater 





This is true also of the 1928 figures, depression. Telephone operating revenues use of wire communication have exceed- 
1920-1929 1928-1929 
1920. 1927. 1928. 1929. Increase. Increase 
ag a easel i hia 014 0 8.0 1,210 1,358 1,418 _ 1,446 236 _ 28 
No. of company-owned stations.............. 766,934 1,160,929 1,216,768 1,254,052 487,118 37,284 
i i ee Ce ce teecekedtwecsness | cameome 53,406 54,247 53,267 ae *1,040 
ice nies are ab woe ole eS nied 181,458 189,170 201,133 eo 11,963 
a er er ee ee 101,433,458 187,610,875 201,862,324 215,498,974 114,065,516 13,636,650 
ST ge RR ARSE ge eee nea pee rae 116,363,403 212,662,433 233,963,952 249,356,344 132,992,941 15,392,392 
IE fs. 204 he Seth “Sic alae Spi eicace a ae Bierba 52,469,280 91,432,562 96,737,925 104,024,640 51,555,360 7,286,715 
II 2.5.5 leo Urge cubes 3 ciomae-< > ala awe 33.694,921 68,457,319 73,619,250 74,189,250 40,494,329 570,006 
I ONION, hts wine co whee ed aarare Was eins $22,305,986 $45,980,958 $48,880,661 $51,521,246 $29,215,260 $ 2.640,585 
ain eid haar dike Berne @aemrb 4:0 % 3,361,292 7,925,766 8,185,729 8,420,727 5,059,435 234,998 
Ce. SOUND 5 55.0 ska ed dos eewdesuesaes 4,047,959 7,351,269 7,585,173 7,931,975 3,884,016 346,802 
ane Ua Cee We Sade aks walk eR cea Pace eae 5,145,078 8,195,830 8,331,361 8,516,518 3,371,440 185,157 
EES EE ee eee 1,632,671 3,502,978 3,633,611 3,877,854 2,245,183 244,243 
General and miscellaneous... 2. .ccscccsccce 2,001,099 3,242,591 3,485,375 3,343,578 1,342,479 *141,797 
Total operating expenses................ 316,188,099 $30,218,434 $31,221,249 $32,090,652 $15,902,553 $ 869,405 
ee III 6 6. 0:0 sane. 0d dbp weer owes 6,117,887 15,762,524 17,659,412 19,430,594 13,312,707 1,771,182 
ee an edn as ngs See eeae eee 65,529 519,291 665,920 954.575 889,046 288,655 
ME EES OR See IA re ae Ener ae et 1,347,667 3,498,173 3,749,203 3,895,923 2,548,256 146,720 
IRI ne re ee ee ee 801,635 1,561,971 1,586,201 1,717,289 915,654 131,088 
a ene eee 2,149,302 5,060,144 5,335,404 5,613,212 3,463,910 277,808 
Income available for Int. and Divs......... $ 4,034,114 $11,221,671 $12,989,928 $14,771,957 $10,737,843 $ 1,782,025 
ee =e” eae ere 1,985,944 3,396,892 3,923,628 4,098,247 2,112,303 174,619 
Rr. Ta GIB ioc oc vice cbc dcdvsccwes. 2,048,170 7,824,779 9,066,300 10,673,710 8,625,540 1,607,416 
Percentages: 
Operating revenue to fixed capital........... 22.0 24.5 24.2 23.9 Gain in Telephones 
Inc. available for Int. and Div. to fixed cap.. 4.0 6.0 6.4 6.9 ae 
Available for div. to cap. stock.............. 3.9 8.6 9.4 10.3 1920-1929 63. 
en Oe OE I os Seca cecactecsocssesce 5.9 5.0 5.3 5.5 1927-1928 4.8 
PY SEED 0565s cdisasnetenbeeseseoes 3.3 4.2 4.1 3.9 1928-1929 5) 
Op. ratio—All expense to operating revenue. 82.2 76.7 74.8 73.2 
*This ratio includes taxes, rents and other deductions as operating expense. 











General Comparative Summary For 1920-1929, 





Inclusive, of 66 Class A 
States Independent Telephone Association. 
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ed those for the same period of 1929.” 
The earnings reports for the first halves 
of 1930 and 1929 compare as follows: 


7-6 Months Ending— 











June *June 
30, 1929. 30, 1930. 
Earnings: 
Dividends ....$ 66,341,283 $ 72,254,344 
Interest ...... 9,056,079 13,399,133 
Tele. operating 
revenues 54,696,001 58,149,441 
Misc. revenues 643,232 762,795 
BOO. o.ci0c $130,736,595 $144,565,712 
Expenses includ- 
ing taxes 38,690,462 45,965,069 
Net earnings ..$ 92,046,133 $ 98,600,643 
Deduct interest . 11,944,094 16,928,796 
Net income ....$ 80,102,039 $ 81,671,848 
Deduct dividends 56,984,688 64,390,659 





Balance ....$ 23,117,351 $ 17,281,189 


Net income for the second quarter this 
year was $41,231,992, or $2.88 a share, 
compared with $39,601,273, or $3.03 a 
share, for the second quarter of 1929. 

The following are the principal figures 
for the first and second quarters of 1930 
and 1929: 


1930. 1929. 

Ist quarter gross 

revenue ........ $71,528,890 $65,305,654 
2nd quarter gross 

revenue ........ 73,036,822 65,430,941 
Ist quarter net 

earnings ....... 49,284,285 46,384,501 
2nd quarter net 

earnings ....... 49,316,358 45,661,632 
Ist quarter net in- 

eA 40,439,855 40,500,765 
2nd quarter net in- 

ee ee 41,231,993 39,601,274 


Northern Ohio Company Shows 
Increase in Five Months’ Net. 
Operating revenues of the Northern 

Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio, for 
the first five months of this year were 
$4,996.34 greater than for the same period 
last year. Operating expenses show a de- 
crease of $1,187.50 during the same pe- 
riod. The net available for dividends and 
surplus for the five months of this year 
was $62,900.05, compared to $55,957.64 for 
the first five months of 1929—an increase 
in net earnings of $6,942.41. 

The total operating revenue from Jan- 
wary | to June 1 was $393,667.60 compared 
with $388,671.26 for the same period last 
year. Total telephone operating expenses 
were $251,375.42 and $252,562.92, respec- 
tively for the same periods. The gross 
incom for the same periods was $107,- 
192.76 and $100,445.60, respectively. 

Totai telephones connected May 31, 1930, 


were 27,690 or a loss of 193 staticns over 
the en! of May, 1929. Connected tele- 
Phones were at their lowest point January 
1, 1930 and since that date there has been 
@ net vain of 204 telephones. This gain 
Was qd 


chiefly to the May employes’ 
Sales cx upaign. 
Toll 


nessages completed for the first 
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five months of 1930 totaled 424,966, a de- 
crease of 2,483 messages. The decrease 
in toll messages occurred in January. Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May of this year 
all show a gain in completed toll mes- 
sages over the same months last year. 

The percentage of offered calls talked 
on and completed was increased one-half 
of one per cent, making the percentage of 
completed toll calls to calls offered, just 
over 94 per cent. This represents about 
a 3 per cent increase in completed calls 
during the past three years. 

On July 1 dividend No. 112 on pre- 
ferred stock in the amount of 1% per cent 
for the second quarter of this year was 
paid and a dividend of 1 per cent on the 
common stock was paid on July 15 for the 
same period. 


Company in Southeast Nebraska 
Reports Small Loss. 

The Stella Telephone Co., of which R. 
A. Clark is president and manager and 
A. E. Camblina is secretary, reported to 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
for 1929 as follows: 

Fixed investment, $35,684.80; total as- 
sets, $54,312.75; stock, $19,475; payables, 
$15,120; depreciation reserve, $11,359.80; 
surplus, $6,404.47. 

Exchange revenues were $3,160.85; toll 
revenues, $269.67, making the total reve- 
nues, $3,430.52; maintenance expenses were 
$1,208.93; depreciation set-up, $54.27; total 
maintenance and depreciation, $1,263.20. 

Traffic expenses were $600, and com- 
mercial, $1,268.74, making the total ex- 
penses, $3,131.94; operating income was 
$298.58; taxes, $83.28; interest, $308, and 
profit and loss (red), $92.70. 

The company operated 256 telephones 
from its Stella exchange and 250 from its 
Shubert exchange. Its properties are now 
being operated by the Southeast Nebraska 
Telephone Co. of Falls City. 





Newfoundland Company Refinan- 
cing with New Bond Issue. 

Reports from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
state that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for refunding the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of Avalon Telephone 
Co., Ltd., consisting of $380,500 of 6 per 
cent first mortgage bonds and $137,300 of 
5% per cent mortgage debentures, the for- 
mer being redeemable at 105 and the lat- 
ter at par, by the creation of a new first 
mortgage issue amounting to $750,000 of 
first mortgage 5% per cent bonds. 

The proceeds of the new bond issue will 
be for the most part used to redeem the 
present outstanding first mortgage bonds 
and mortgage debentures, but a certain 
portion of the proceeds will be used for 
capital expenditure in connection with the 
extension of the company’s 
system. 

The Avalon Telephone Co. operates the 
entire telephone system of Newfoundland 


telephone 
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under exclusive franchise from the New- 
foundland government. The company has 
been gradually extending its operations for 
several years past in order to keep pace 
with the continually increasing demand 
for telephone facilities, having in mind 
that the number of telephones per capita 
in Newfoundland is still much below that 
of similar districts in Canada. 





Nebraska Company Reports Pros- 
perous Year for 1929. 

A prosperous year is reported by the 
Skeedee Telephone Co. of St. Edwards, to 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission. 
It is one of a number of properties in 
northeastern Nebraska, owned by E. C. 
Hunt of Blair. The company has a fixed 
investment of $45,831.75 and total assets of 
$50,376. 

Other figures are: Stock outstanding, 
$20,000; payables, $4,000; depreciation re- 
serve, $6,397.23; surplus, $19,260.05. 

Exchange revenues were $11,141.48; toll 
revenues, $1,653.22, making the total reve- 
nues, $12,794.70. Maintenance and depre- 
ciation amounted to $4,464. 

Traffic expenses were $2,605.50; com- 
mercial expenses, $2,861.81; total expenses, 
$9,931.31; the operating income was $2,- 
863.39. Taxes paid were $600; dividends 
paid, $1,403.50; interest paid, $420, and 
$439.89 passed to surplus. 

The company operates an exchange at 
St. Edwards, having 653 stations. 





Pacific Bell Five Months’ Earn- 
ings Off; May Revenues Gain. 

Operations of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the first five months of 
1930 resulted in net earnings after interest 
amounting to $6,248,249, as compared with 
$6,455,093 in the same period last year, a 
decrease of $206,844, according to the 
monthly report given out early this month. 

The net income of $6,248,249 after taxes, 
etc., was equivalent after the six per cent 
preferred dividend requirements to $2.34 a 
share on 1,789,075 common shares, com- 
pared with $6,455,093 or $4.73 a share on 
930,000 common shares in the same period 
last year. 

Total operating revenues for the two 
periods were $43,372,443 in 1930, against 
$41,217,555 in 1929. 

The company’s net for the month of May 
was $1,606,537, as compared with $1,660,- 
159 in April and $1,402,404 in May, 1929. 
Total operating revenues for May amount- 
ed to $8,879,281, as against $8,807,775 in 
April and $8,522,930 in May of last year. 


Good Gain for 1929 Reported by 
Plainview Telephone Co. 

The annual report of the Plainview 
Telephone Co. for 1929 to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission shows: 

Fixed investment, $37,434.65; total as- 
sets, $72,845.88;; stock, $24,812.50; depre- 
ciation reserve, $7,911.69; surplus, $49,- 
263.69; exchange revenues, $9,903.35; toll 
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revenues, $2,099.29;. miscellaneous reve- 
nues, $25.00; and total revenues, $13,773.14. 

Maintenance expenses were $2,040; de- 
preciation set-up, $360; total maintenance 
and depreciation, $2,400; traffic, $2,820.41; 
commercial, $1,108.00; total expenses, $6,- 
808.68; operating income, $6,964.46; taxes, 
$561.20; and profit and loss, addition, 
$6,402.86. 

The number of stations in the city is 
354; rural, 162; switched, 288. 


Class A Companies’ April ‘Reports 
Show Small Loss. 
Compilations from reports of revenues 
and expenses for April, 1930, of 105 class 
A telephone companies, which were sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, show gross operating revenues of 
$99,836,576 as compared with $94,180,625 
for the corresponding month of 1929, an 

increase of 6 per cent. 

Operating expenses for April, 1930, 
were $67,259,570, an increase of 6 per cent 
over 1929. The operating income for the 
same month was $23,807,337, as compared 
with $22,652,898 of 1929, an increase of 
5.1 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the four months 
ending with April, 1930, were $391,607,322, 
as compared with $372,284,691 for the 
corresponding period in 1929, showing an 
increase of 5.2 per cent for 1930. Operat- 
ing expenses for the same period were 
$265,670,323 and $247,066,896, respectively, 
showing an increase of 7.5 per cent. The 
operating income for the four months of 
1930 amounted to $91,193,607, as compared 
with $92,678,123 for the same period of 
1929, a decrease of 1.6 for 1930. 

The companies, which include those hav- 
ing annual operating revenues over $250,- 
000, had 17,071,003 telephones in service 
at the end of April, 1930, an increase of 
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4.9 per cent over that of 1929. Complete 
data for the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., and the Texas Associated Tele- 
phone Co. were not available for inclusion 
in this report. 

Financial Figures of Nebraska 

Telephone Companies Compiled. 

Preliminary figures made up by Law- 
rence W. Kemmler, chief accountant for 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
from the annual reports of the 185 tele- 
phone companies now under its jurisdic- 
tion, show that the investment in telephone 
properties in Nebraska increased more 
than 4% millions, from $40,292,000 to $44,- 
918,256. One million was in the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., from $11,437,- 
000 to $12,358,000; two million in the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. proper- 
ties, from $21,945,000 to $23,724,000; and 
the remainder in all other companies, from 
$6,909,000 to $8,889,000. 

Other assets increased from $2,276,000 
to $2,490,000; those of the Lincoln com- 
pany being $1,492,000 where a year ago 
the total was $1,394,000, and the others, 
the Bell not reporting, $998,775 instead of 
$883,137. Notes and bonds increased from 
$3,669,000 to $3,925,000, the Lincoln com- 
pany’s bonds remaining as before, $2,000,- 
000. 

No report was made by the Northwest- 
ern Bell company on the items of deprecia- 
tion, surplus and undivided profits and 
total liabilities, because the company 
operates in four other states besides 
Nebraska and does not make a bookkeep- 
ing division as between the states. 

The depreciation reserves of the Lin- 
coln company increased from $2,745,979 to 
$2,852,840, and that of all other compan- 
ies from $1,819,079 to $1,989,642. The 
total set up for replacements is $4,840,- 
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365, as compared with $4,565,059 a year 
ago. 
The total surplus and undivided profits 
decreased for the year from $2,504,752 to 
$2,416,847; that of the Lincoln company 
increasing from $1,073,641 to $1,110,942, 
while all other companies decreased from 
$1,431,111 to $1,304,588. Total liabilities of 
all companies except the Northwestern 
Bell increased from $20,623,354 to $23,- 
683,913; that of the Lincoln company 
from $12,831,863 to $13,851,093 and of all 
others from $7,431,111 to $9,837,989. 
Capital stock outstanding has increased 
from $8,296,725 to $11,389,469; that of 
the Lincoln company from $6,195,000 to 
$7,159,350 and that of all others from $2,- 
100,800 to $4,230,869. 

The tendency in the state is to merge 
into larger ownership units, and this has 
brought the number of reporting com- 
panies down to 185, which includes 33 of 
the small ones in Class F. Of the 152 in 
the other classes, but 77 paid dividends, and 
the greater number of these are included 
in group ownerships. Of the other 75, 35 
reported a deficit at the end of the year. 
During 1928 65 companies paid dividends 
and only 27 went into the red through the 
year’s operations. The 33 Class F com- 
panies are owned by 811 stockholders, 
where a year ago there were 847. 

Stock outstanding has increased from 
$45,498 to $133,211; revenues decreased 
slightly, from $65,932 to $65,272. Where 
a year ago six reported paying dividends, 
only one is listed this year; disbursements 
decreased from $61,431 to $58,474; total 
subscribers decreased from 2,662 to 2,449, 
city subscribers decreasing from 1,013 to 
990 and rural from 1,649 to 1,459; 
switched, increased from 1,405 to 1,791. 

With the Northwestern Bell company in- 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Items. 


Number of company 
end of month 


Revenues: 
Subscribers’ 
Public pay station revenues............. 


station revenues............ 





—————— Month of April 
Increase or de- 
crease (*) 


stations in service at 





Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 
ES TM are i aa bso 0'5 Sb ss +06 e686 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues............. 
Sundry Miscellaneous revenues.............. 
EOOMOOS DOW a ccccccacccccceveeceses 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 

Telephone 


operating revenues........... 


Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment........ 
All other maintenance 
rE i aoa ile sang ge ae.06 nk Ouse 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses......... 


Telephone operating expenses............ 
Net telephone operating revenues........... 
Other operating revenues.................... 
Other operating expenses..................0. 
Uncollectible operating revenues............. 


Operating income before deducting taxes.... 
Taxes assignable to operations............... 

















1930. 1929. Amount. Pct. 

e+ 17,071,003 16,279,252 791,751 4.9 
..-.- $60,711,430 $56,911,638 $ 3,799,792 6.7 
pee 4,140,617 3,943,339 197,278 5.0 
891,179 789,620 101,559 12.9 
27,356,459 26,637,024 719,485 2.7 
4,025,575 3,488,338 537,237 15.4 
2,675,708 2,372,865 302,843 12.8 
1,221,014 1,165,311 55,703 4.8 
1,185,406 1,127,510 57,896 5.1 
$99,836,576 $94,180,625 $ 5,655,951 6.0 
$15,722,190 $14,354,156 $ 1,368,034 9.5 
16,420,488 15,736,335 684,153 4.3 
19,743,698 19,312,732 430,966 2.2 
9,362,675 8,857,935 504,740 5.7 
6,010,519 5,203,214 807,305 15.5 
$67,259,570 $63,464,372 $ 3,795,198 6.0 
$32,577,006 $30,716,253 $ 1,860,753 6.1 

$ 77,228 $ 96,688 $ *19,460... 
53,796 77,241 *23,445 ... 

759,092 615,631 143,461 23.3 
$31,841,346 $30,120,069 $1,721,277 5.7 
8,034,009 7,467,171 566,838 7.6 





$23,807,337 
67.37 


$22,652,898 
67.39 


$ 1,154,439 
*.02 
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: 




















Four months ended with April—— 
Increase or de- 
crease (*) 
1930. 1929. Amount Pct. 
$239,399,264 $225,548,087 $ 13,851,177 6.1 
16,768,618 15,531,853 1,236,765 8.0 
3,583,962 3,069,314 514,648 16.8 
105,184,055 104,836,749 347,306 0.3 
15,917,150 13,690,929 2,226,221 16.3 
10,607,490 9,462,323 1,145,167 12.1 
5,033,914 4,776,896 257,018 5.4 
4,887,131 4,631,460 255,671 5.5 
$391,607,322 $372,284,691 $ 19,322,631 5.2 
$ 62,239,841 $ 57,045,638 $ 5,194,203 9.1 
64,430,944 59,432,139 4,998,805 8.4 
78,779,848 75,988,638 2,791,210 93.7 
37,221,469 34,486,413 2,735,056 7.9 
22,998,221 20,114,068 2,884,153 14.3 
$265,670,323 $247,066,896 $ 18,603,427 7.5 
$125,936,999 $125,217,795 $ 719,204 0.6 
$ 252,074 335,510 *83,436 
185,417 277,020 *91,603 . 
2,955,300 2,346,410 608,890 9 
$123,048,356 $122,929,875 $ 118,481 1 
31,854,749 30,251,752 1,602,997 Po) 





$ 91,193,607 
67.84 


$ 92,678,123 
66.37 


*$ 1,484,516 





Comparative Statistics of 105 Class A Companies for 


April,Compiled From Reports to Interstate Commerce Commission 
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 STROWGER AUTOMATIC. . 
» DIAL TELEPHONES 
\ AFLOAT = “WE pict spprosching ne 


phone subscribers throughout the 
world will be able to converse with 
one another over any distance and 
between any two countries. It will 
no longer matter whether we are at 
sea, traveling through the air, or on 
land, facilities for communication 
will be available.” 


Thus spoke Sir Alexander Roger, 
Chairman of the Telephone Develop- 
ment Association of Gt. Britain. 


Telephone intercommunication on 
this wide scale implies facilities 
aboard ship, not only for passengers 
on the same liner to converse together 
without actual personal contact, but 
terminal facilities for transoceanic 
telephony. 

Already Strowger Automatic Dial 
Telephones have been impressed into 
this service and the new Canadian 
National Steamships, Prince David, 
Prince Henry, and Prince Robert are 
being equipped with Strowger Marine 
Automatic Exchanges, as is also the 
largest C. P. R. Liner, Empress of 
Britain, now on the stocks. 


Y) 

















Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 


international Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., 
London 
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In Canada . 


In Australasia 
In Japan 








STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
ancouver 


A 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 








ingenuity of design which ist 
experience in automatic telephone 


which, under other methods of 9 
quite intricate and difficult of acco 


The reverting call switch shown in 
tration offers a typical example 
consisting as it does of combinatio 
parts. By its means, reverting cal 
ple manner, entirely automatically. 
own party-line, the caller merel 
number and hangs up his receiver. 
rung alternately with that of the 
party answers, which stops the 1 
lifts his receiver and converses as 


Due to its fundamental design, St 
performs all necessary functions in 
direct manner possible, and witha 
The resulting advantages---econo 
of maintenance, and highly effici 
ation---have been important facto 
outstanding name in dial telephont 


| Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
American Electric Company, Inc. .« » . 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., ; 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Livé 








ic Teleph 


ic Teleph Ltd., Sydney The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical 


Works e . 





Led. of Japan, Tokyo 








When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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(Continued from page 26.) 
cluded, gross operating revenues increased 
from $10,873,111 to $11,476,759, but most 
of the increase went to pay increased oper- 
ation costs. Of the total gross revenues, 
the Northwestern Bell company reported 
$6,533,559 as compared with $6,141,804 for 
1928; the Lincoln company, $3,141,381, as 
compared with $2,994,584 for the preceding 
year; and all other companies $1,803,890 
and $1,736,724 respectively. 

Other income and revenues decreased 
from $83,627 to $64,674, the respective 
figures being: Northwestern Bell, 1928, 
$4,065, 1929, $9,279; Lincoln, $50,061 for 
1929 and $61,334 for 1928 and all other 
companies, $5,334 for 1929 and $18,225 for 
1928. 

Operating expenses increased from $7,- 
572,728 in 1928 to $8,197,210 in 1929. 
Those of the Lincoln company went up 
from $2,154,250 to $2,333,530; those of the 
Bell company from $4,106,890 to $4,448,- 
209, and of all other companies from $1,- 
311,587 to $1,383,868. 

Taxes and miscellaneous charges show 
a decrease from $912,114 in 1928 to $897,- 
304 in 1929. The Lincoln company shows 
a decrease from $232,787 to $214,985; the 
Northwestern Bell company a _ decrease 
from $591,842 to $589,618, while all other 
companies showed an increase from $87,485 
to $92,070. 

Interest payments increased from $230,- 
650 to $242,824; the Lincoln company 
from $129,025 to $129,786, and all other 
companies (Northwestern Bell not report- 
ing) from $101,625 to $113,152. 

The Northwestern Bell company made 
no report of dividends paid on its Nebr- 
aska property, but the total of this item 
for all other companies increased from 
$557,256 to $597,371. Of this sum, the 
Lincoln company reported payments of 
$472,918 in 1929 where in 1928 it had 
paid $433,009, the remainder of the com- 
panies paying practically the same as the 
year before, $124,000 plus. 

Payments of these dividends reduced the 
undivided profits account from $1,683,989 
to $1,627,970. These represent the year’s 
extra accumulations. Where a year ago 
the Northwestern Bell had $1,447,139 re- 
maining after dividends, it closed 1929 with 
undivided profits of $1,471,128. The Lin- 
coln company’s addition to surplus was 
$40,221, where the year before it was 
$109,846. All other companies report 
$116,352 where the year previous the fig- 
ure was $200,105. 

The figures on stockholders and _sta- 
tions in service will be rechecked as they 
show a surprising difference. As totaled 
up, the number of stockholders decreased 
from 20,210 to 12,545; that of the Lin- 
coln company from 1,680 to 1,328, and all 
others except Northwestern Bell, from 18,- 
530 to 12,218. 

The total number of stations has appar- 
ently increased 20,000 to 280,825, divided 
as follows: Business, 65,245, city, 141,- 
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431; rural 71,443; Lincoln company, busi- 
ness, 17,950; city, 41,832, rural, 23,685, to- 
tal 83,467; Northwestern Bell, business 
34,465 ; city, 67,688; rural, 9,747, total, 112,- 
090; all others, business, 12,670; city, 31,- 
901, rural, 38,011; total 85,265. 

The number of stations switched for 


farmer-owned mutuals increased from 11,- 
930 to 23,135. 


Nebraska Company Reports Loss 
for 1929 to Commission. 

The annual report of the Nuckolls 
County Independent Telephone Co., re- 
cently taken over by the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., filed with the 
Nebraska commission, shows that it failed 
to make expenses during 1929. A revision 
of rates schedules has since been under- 
taken. The figures are as follows: 

Fixed investment, $170,808; total as- 
sets, $196,773; stock outstanding, $62,937; 
payables, $132,277; depreciation reserve, 
$10,675 (red); surplus, $13,651; exchange 
revenues, $24,621.58; toll revenues, $1,- 
858.19; and total revenues, $26,464.97. 

Maintenance and depreciation for 1929 
were $9,000; traffic expenses, $8,755.66; 
commercial expenses, $5,049.05; total ex- 
penses, $25,936.72; operating income, 
$528.55; miscellaneous revenues, $165.35; 
taxes paid, $1,386.53; miscellaneous ex- 
pense, $725.20; and to surplus, $1,418.13 
(red). 

The exchanges operated by the Nuckolls 
County company are Hardy, 242 tele- 
phones; Oak, 111; Nebson, 674; Nora, 
105; Ruskin, 211; total telephones, 1,343. 


Small Addition to Surplus by Ne- 
braska Company. 

The Oakdale Telephone Co., of which 
D. B. Daughhetie is president and Geo. 
Daughhetie is manager, reports to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission as 
follows: Fixed investment, $19,769.25; 
total assets, $23,435.91; stock, $13,000; de- 
preciation reserve, $4,350.54; surplus, $4,- 
645.87; exchange revenues, $4,507.10; toll 
revenues, $762.04; miscellaneous revenues, 
$154.62; total revenues, $5,423.76; main- 
tenance expenses, $2,158.93; depreciation 
set up (red), $390.73; total maintenance 
and depreciation, $1,768.20. 

Traffic expenses for 1929 were $1,174.00; 
commercial, $1,086.75; total expenses, $4,- 
028.95; operating income, $1,394.81; taxes, 
$305.11; and profit and loss, addition, $1,- 
089.70. 

The company operates 365 telephones 
from its exchange at Oakdale. 


Assets of A. T. & T. Co. to Exceed 
$3,000,000,000 as Rights Expire. 
Total assets of the American Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. will exceed $3,000,000,000 

for the first time in history on August 1, 

when the current rights to buy additional 

shares expire, if the same proportion of 
stockholders as in former years elects to 
pay for additional shares under the single 
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payment plan. In both 1928 and 1926 near- 
ly 84 per cent of stock offered in those 
years was paid for in full on August 1. 

At the mid-year the assets of the com- 
pany amounted to about $2,845,000,000, 
comparing with $2,704,000,000 on March 31 
and $2,477,000,000 on December 31, 1929. 
The company is offering $257,940,700 addi- 
tional stock to holders of record of May 
23 at $100 a share and on a one-for-six 
basis. If 84 per cent of subscriptions are 
made on August 1, not including first pay- 
ments under alternate installment subscrip- 
tion plans, more than $215,000,000 will 
have been added to the company’s assets 
on that date. 

The A. T. & T. stock offering is the 
largest issuance of capital stock in the 
history of the company and of American 
industry and represents in the aggregate 
an amount superior to the outstanding cap- 
ital of all but a few corporations in this 
country. More than 500,000 stockholders 
received 750,000 warrants on or about 
June 9, last. 

An indication of the amount of work 
involved in handling a stock issue of this 
size, which compares with a previous high 
record offering of $185,863,000 stock by 
the company in 1928, is shown by the fact 
that 435,000 of the 750,000 warrants mailed 
by the company were fractional warrants 
representing less than six rights, which 
will have to be matched up in order to be 
utilized in subscription. 

In accordance with the practice devel- 
oped and improved in former years, the 
company has set up a large clerical ma- 
chine to handle all correspondence and 
other work in connection with the stock 
subscriptions. The number of extra em- 
ployes this year is running ahead of the 
number so engaged in 1928, due to the 
work involved in handling conversions of 
bonds prior to May 23. All but $13,657,- 
900 out of the $219,112,700 of convertible 
4%4s sold in 1929 was converted on or 
prior to the record date for stock entitled 
to rights. 

Every possible effort is being made to 
prevent stockholders from losing the value 
of their rights through failure to exercise 
or sell them. Special letters have been 
sent to stockholders who did not use their 
rights in 1928, and the telephone company 
has communicated to all the associated tel- 
ephone companies of the Bell system the 
names and addresses of persons who need 
assistance, based on the experience of 
former years. 

The disbursement of more than $34,800,- 
000 in dividends on July 15 was a record 
quarterly dividend payment by the company 
and exceeds any similar distribution ever 
made by an American corporation. 

In 1900 the company’s stockholders 
owned on an average 76 shares each, com- 
paring with an average holding of only 30 
shares at present. The capital of the com- 
pany has been multiplied 27 times in the 
past 30 years, although the average hold- 
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ing is less than half. Of the present 
stockholders, 470,000 own fewer than 100 
shares, 395,000 own 25 shares or fewer, 
and 190,000 own from one to five shares. 

As a result of the issuance of 2,579,407 
additional shares, the outstanding capital 
stock of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on August 2 will be within 
1,546,338 shares of the authorized total of 
20,000,000. 


Short-Term Financing of East 
Coast Utilities Co. 

Short-term financing for the East Coast 
Utilities Co., a subsidiary of the Empire 
Public Service Corp., amounting to $900,- 
000 was done early this month by a syn- 
dicate headed by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co. 
of Baltimore and the Baltimore Co. and 
including the Citizens & Southern Co. of 
Savannah, the First National Co. of At- 
lanta and the South Carolina National 
Bank of Charleston. 

The syndicate marketed an issue of 6 
per cent convertible secured notes, due on 
July 1, 1932, which are secured by the de- 
posit with the trustee of $37,000 of Series 
A and $1,229,500 of Series B first mort- 
gage collateral bonds. 

Each $1,000 note is convertible, at the 
option of the holder, until July 1, 1931, 
into 50 shares of Class A common stock 
of the parent company, the Empire Public 
Service Corp., and thereafter to maturity 
into forty shares. The borrowing cor- 
poration operates, through subsidiaries, 
electric light and power and _ telephone 
properties in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Delaware. 


Western Power Light & Telephone 
Co. Offers New Issue of Bonds. 
Offering of a new issue of $4,000,000 

5% per cent gold bonds, of the Western 

Power Light & Telephone Co. was made 

late last month by a syndicate composed 

of A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., Halsey, Stuart 

& Co., and Central-Illinois Co. The bonds, 

dated March 1, 1930, and maturing on 

March 1, 1931, were priced at 99.67 and 

accrued interest, to yield 6 per cent. 

The Western company owns public util- 
ity companies operating in Missouri, Kan- 
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sas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The company 
is now expanding these operations by add- 
ing to its system public utility properties 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 
Subsidiaries own various properties in the 
Southwest and will furnish telephone ser- 
vice in 160 communities. The number of 
electric, gas and water customers, and of 
telephone subscribers exceeds 75,000, and 
the population supplied with one or more 
of these services is estimated at more than 
400,000. 

' The total depreciated value of the prop- 
erties owned and now being acquired plus 
the cost of subsequent additions and ex- 
tensions to March 31, 1930, it is stated, 
is largely in excess of the total funded 
debt of the company including this issue 
of notes, and mortgage bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of subsidiaries are to be 
outstanding in the hands of the public, 
upon completion of proposed financing. 


Michigan Bell Pays $6.02 Taxes on 
Each Telephone. 


The net earnings from 217,000 telephones 
were required to pay the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co.’s total 1929 tax bill of $3,- 
966,000, it was indicated when the state 
of Michigan received its portion, $3,227,- 
943.37, on June 30. The company’s state 
tax was paid in the form of a check to 
Auditor General O. B. Fuller, and goes 
into the Michigan primary school fund. 
The total tax payment represents $6.02 
for each telephone in service during 1929. 

Since 1911, the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has paid into the state treasury 
more than $20,250,000, of which $12,254,000 
has been paid during the last five years, 
the records show. The tax paid the state 
by the telephone company this year was 
$428,870.97 larger than that paid a year 
ago. 

In addition to the state tax, federal taxes 
paid by the company this year amounted 
to more than $700,000, and miscellaneous 
local taxes totaled approximately $10,000. 

Assessed valuation of the company was 
set at $102,017,500, an increase of $10,- 
017,500 over the 1928 assessment. Of that 
total, $17,500 represents the assessment on 
three small companies purchased by the 
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The 
tax rate was $31.64 per $1,000, the highest 
ever levied. 

The state tax paid this year is the largest 


Michigan Bell company this year. 


in the company’s history. The total tax 
paid by the company for 1929 amounts to 
$10,866 per day. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


-—July 19, 1930—~ 
High. Low. Last. 


American Telephone & 

SOONER CO. csccecoccs 220% 216% 217 
American Telephone & Tel- 

egraph Co. rights........ 19% 17% 18% 
Associated Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., Acecceces 67 66 661% 
Associated Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., pfd. (6).. 94 911 94 


Associated Telephone Util- 
eae 23% 22% 23% 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 


GO. ccicncesves 96% 96% 96% 
Community Telephone Co.. 20 20 20 
Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co., pfd....... 117% 117% 117% 
Diversified Investments, 

i stsedeedes sues eien ne 54 53% 4 
Empire Public Service Co.. 17% 7% 17% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ....+.0. 49% 44% 47% 
Mid-west States Utilities - - 

o Bee eee wee ewer eee eeees mt 74 “ a0 %% 
New England Telephone & 

re 2 141% 141% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., COMB.ccccccses 141% 134 138 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

Se Gale Mstccnssons 126% 125% 125% 
Western Power, Light & 


Telephone Co. 26 25% 26 
Over THE CoUNTER QUOTATIONS 
July 19. July 18. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Util- 


Associated Telephone 
ities Co., $6, pfd 

Associated Telephone Util- 
ities Co., $7, pfd 

| Telephone Co. of Can- 
a 


a 
Bell Telephone 
Pennsylvania 
Cuban Telephone Co., 7, 
Ss ptekbaveasaeab ssn tees 97 102 97 
Diversified 
Inc., part. pfd 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
CO GO, éckcégwessesene 120 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co......... 143 
National Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Corp., pfd........ 103 
New York Telephone 
ME «i stesbhiasaneasakeeee 20 24 20 
Northwestern Bell 
phone Co., pfd sie 
Peninsular Telephone Co.. 23% 26 23% 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
pfd. 
Porto Rico Telephone 
Porto Rico Telephone Co., 
pfd. 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 
ist pfd. 
Southern New 
Telephone Co. 
Southwestern 
phone Co., pfd........... 119 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
DE, 4034 540505600000 48.5055 1 


152 
Co. of 
116 113 


68% 


105 


100 


106% 


167 


119 


Big Debenture Issue of Associated T. & T. 


Company Representing Combination of American and British Financial, 
Manufacturing and Operating Interests Puts Out $10,000,000 Debenture 
to Company—Statistics and History of Organization 


Issue—Data Relative 


Offering of $10,000,000 Associated Tele- 


Phone & Telegraph Co. 5% per cent deben- 
tures, -eries A, due May 1, 1955, was 
made erly this month by the Bancamer- 
ica-Blair Corp. and Harris, Forbes & Co., 
at 941, to yield more than 5.90 per cent. 
The bomls will be callable as a whole or 
m part 105 up to May 1, 1945, with 


the premium decreasing one-half of 1 per 
cent for each year thereafter to May l, 
1954, when the issue will be redeemable 
at par. 

Proceeds from the sale will be used for 
acquiring control of additional manufac- 
turing properties, for the payment of con- 
tract obligations and of. current indebted- 








ness and for improvements to telephone 
plants and for other corporate purposes. 
The company has no funded debt other 
than this issue. Consolidated earnings for 
1929, after taxes, depreciation and all in- 
terest and dividend charges of subsidiaries, 
were equivalent to eight times the annual 
interest charges on this issue, it is stated. 
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The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., incorporated March 1, 1926, under the 
laws of Delaware, represents a combina- 
tion of American and British financial, 
manufacturing and operating interests of 
long and successful experience in the tele- 
phone business and allied industries. The 
company owns and controls through stock 
ownership, directly or indirectly, of com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
matic telephone equipment, operating tele- 
phone companies outside the United States, 
and other companies doing a related busi- 
ness. 


The telephone equipment manufacturing 
companies controlled directly or indirectly 
by the Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. are Automatic Electric Inc., Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool 
(controlled in conjunction with British As- 
sociated), and New Antwerp Telephone 
& Electrical Works, Ltd., Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. 


Automatic Electric Inc. (controlled by 
100 per cent ownership of common stock), 
and its successor companies represents the 
pioneer organization in the development 
and manufacture of automatic telephone 
equipment. The type of apparatus manu- 
factured by the company is known as 
Strowger automatic telephone equipment, 
and was originated some 40 years ago. 

Another important product of Automatic 
Electric Inc. is the P. A. X. (private auto- 
matic exchange) apparatus for private in- 
ternal communication systems, which may 
be operated either separately or in connec- 
tion with the local telephone installation. 

The products of the manufacturing com- 
panies are sold throughout the world to 
the principal users of telephone equipment 
which include the leading Independent tele- 
phone companies in the United States, the 
operating companies of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Associated 
Bell system, the government telephone sys- 
tems of Great Britain and Australia, the 
Japanese government, and many other gov- 
ernmental and _ privately-owned systems. 
Over half of the Strowger automatic 
equipment is sold under long term con- 
tracts, 

The principal owned telephone operating 
companies of the Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are: 

The British Columbia Telephone Co., 
the second largest telephone company in 
the Dominion of Canada, controlled 
through the ownership of 99.95 per cent of 
its common stock by National Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., all of the common stock 
of which is owned by Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Together with 
four other subsidiary companies the Brit- 
ish Columbia Telephone Co. owns about 
97 per cent of the telephones in British 
Columbia, Canada, serving a territory with 
a population of approximately 500,000 peo- 
ple, including the metropolitan areas of 
Victoria and Vancouver. 

These companies have in service over 
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118,000 telephone stations and 5,815 miles 
of toll circuits. The long distance lines 
of the company connect with the Province 
of Alberta on the east and form an in- 
tegral part of all trans-Canadian toll lines. 
They are also connected with the lines of 
the Bell system throughout the United 
States. 

The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Co., 
Ltd., controlled through ownership of 
stock having a majority of the voting 
power, operates without competition the 
telephone systems in Lisbon (the capital) 
and Oporto, the principal cities of Portu- 
gal, having an aggregate population of 
about 680,000. 

Compania Telefonica de Barranquilla 
serves Barranquilla, Colombia, South 
America, a city of approximately 90,000 
inhabitants. 

The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. also has important investments in tele- 
phone companies in Colombia, Jamaica, 
Santo Domingo and is negotiating acquisi- 
tions and contacts in other countries. 

The properties outside of Continental 
North America are situated in localities 
having at present a low telephone devel- 
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1929, payable January 1, 1930; $2 a share ex- 
tra dividends were declared on June 24, 1°30, 
payable $1 on August 1, and $1 on No- 
vember 1, 1930, to stockholders of record 
July 17, 1930, and October 17, 1930, re- 
spectively. 

Earnings and Assets. 

Gross earnings and gross profits on sales 
for 1928 amounted to $10,701,622.52. Net 
earnings after all expenses and taxes, in- 
cluding federal income taxes and aiter 
provision for depreciation, amounted to 
$3,037,860.57 for 1928. Gross earnings and 
gross profits on sales for 1929 amounted 
to $13,321,582.62. Net earnings after all 
expenses and taxes including federal in- 
come taxes and after provision for de- 
preciation amounted to $4,687,187.25 for 
1929. 

Total consolidated assets of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
subsidiary companies, as indicated by the 
consolidated balance sheet for 1928, 
amounted to $53,648,778.20. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, total consolidated assets on 
the same basis amounted to $68,289,198.92. 
The pro forma balance sheet of June 30, 
1930, prepared in connection with the is- 











: Liquidating Values 
Classification Par or Stated Value Per Share 
of Stock Shares Shares in Voluntary or 
According to Au- Shares Handsof Per Redemp- Invol- 
Priority thorized Issued Public Share Amount tion umntary 
First preferred 
7 per cent cu- 
mulative ...... 100,000 35,000 34,682 $100 $3,468,200 $125.00 $100 
$6 cumulative....100,000 30,000 28,500 907 — 2,565,000 115.00 100 
Class D, $4 cu- 
mulative ...... 50,000  50,000* 44,329 507 2,216,450 62.50 50 
Class A, $4 cumu- 
lative and par- Vari- 
ticipating ..... 200,000 107,084  92,084** oust 4,870,350 105.0C 50 
$13,120,000 
COMMMOR 2.06505 400,000 356,452 256,452 57 1,782,260 
$14,902,260 
*5,352 shares held as treasury stock. 
**Does not include 15,000 shares held in escrow for exercise of stock pur- 
chase warrants attached to $6 preferred stock. 
TNo par value. 














Capital Stock of Associated Telephone 


opment, thus offering opportunities for 
large growth, already in process of being 
realized. The franchises and concessions 
held by the telephone operating companies 
are, in the opinion of the management, sat- 
isfactory for the operation of the busi- 
ness. 
Capitalization. 

The aggregate amount of capital stock 
outstanding at its par value or stated value 
was $14,902,260.00, as of December 31, 
1929. The capital stock of Associated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the hands 


of the public, as of December 31, 1929, is 


given in the accompanying table. 
Dividends have been paid regularly on 
all preferred and preference stocks since is- 
suance, a participating dividend of 25 cents 
a share was declared on the Class A stock 
to stockholders of record on December 17, 


& Telegraph Co. and Data Concerning it. 


suance and sale of $10,000,000 par value, 
30-year 5%4 per cent gold debentures of- 
fered, indicates consolidated assets of $73,- 
034,293.57. 

Consolidated net earnings after all prior 
charges, including depreciation, for the 
year 1928 amounted to more than five 
times the dividend requirements upon the 
first preferrred stock at the end of the 
year. 

Earnings applicable to the junior prefer- 
ence stock of the company were more than 
three times the dividend requirements for 
the year ending December 31, 1929. Con- 
solidated net income after all prior charges, 
including depreciation, amounted to more 
than seven times the dividend requirements 
on the first preferred stocks outstanding, 
and earnings per share upon the Class D 
and A stocks were in excess of $17 per 
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July 26, 1930. TELEPHONY 
; 1929 1928 

Gross earnings and gross profits. .............cccsecees $13,321,583 $10,701,622 
Operating expenses, maintenance and taxes including 

federal incomes taxes and depreciation............ 8,634,395 7,663,762 
ee aka bai detines shdebesssdcanbinecsaawecace $ 4,687,187 $ 3,037,860 
I os nd ca caw he sae cen ww aN ea Re eee Kee 877,916 479,586 
i id tan eadbascdaead eae made mea 2,612,148 924,762 
Pn NN os oS 5k cc cane mabe se ensbun 2,152,650 645,969 








Comparative Income Account of Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Chicago for 
Years Ended December 31, 1929 and 1928. 


share for each class of stock outstanding 
at the end of the year. 
Current Position. 

The requirements for working capital 
are relatively small. All borrowings on 
the part of the company or’ subsidiaries on 
behalf of the operating telephone company 
division of the business represents in most 
instances temporary borrowings incurred in 
connection with the acquisition of capital 
assets and are ordinarily refunded 
capitalization within a 


into 
permanent 
after date. 

The need for current borrowings on the 
part of the manufacturing companies is 
also materially less than in most manufac- 
turing situations, due to the fact that un- 
der contract agreements the factories may 
up to 70 per cent of the face 
amount of billings as advances from com- 
panies to which equipment has been sold 
for later delivery. Such borrowings, in 
large measure, take care of the ‘require- 
ments for temporary financing of equip- 
ment while in process of manufacturing. 

The current assets of the Associated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and sub- 
sidiaries are shown by the consolidated 
balance sheet of 1928 as $9,541,570, with 
current liabilities of $5,086,499. The con- 
solidated balance sheet of 1929 shows cur- 
rent assets of $12,783,611 and current 
liabilities of $8,254,118. 

The pro forma balance sheet of June 
30, 1930, showed a further improvement, 
after giving effect to the debenture financ- 
ing, with current of $14,678.060, 
and current liabilities of $7,754,118. 

Book Values. 
Plant, properties, rights and franchises 


ot the 


year 


receive 


assets 


Associated company were shown 
on the balance sheet of December 31, 1928, 
at $26,487,652 for the telephone operat- 
ing companies. Plant and equipment of 
Manufacturing companies were carried at 

95,555 Other asset items of man- 
ufacturing companies were carried at $6,- 
739,193, making a total of $38,482,402 fixed 
assets as of that date. 

Plant, property, rights, franchises, etc., 
were shown on the balance sheet of De- 


cember 31, 1929, at $35,538,887. Other 
asset items were carried at $6,065,038, 
makiny a total of $41,603,925 fixed assets 
as of that date. 

On ie basis of preliminary appraisal 
of telephone operating companies made by 
a ‘ray & Co., consulting engineers, 


and appraisals of the manufacturing com- 


panies made by American Appraisal Co., 
including subsequent additions at cost and 
less depreciation, reserves amounted on De- 
cember 31, 1929, to $10,329,985, exclu- 
sive of patents, trade marks, good will, etc. 
The consolidated 
$26,354,219. 

The funded debt consists of $10,000,000 
25-year 5% per cent gold debentures, due 
May 1, 1955. 

The officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co. are men 
of extensive and successful experience in 
corporate management and include 
who have been prominently identified with 
the telephone business and affiliated en- 
terprises for many years in the United 
States, Great Britain and elsewhere. 

The officers are: 
man; E. C. Blomeyer, vice-chairman; J. 
W. Perry, president; Sir Alexander 
Roger, vice-president ; H. L. Harris, execu- 


net assets amounted to 


men 


E. A. Mellinger, chair- 
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tive vice-president ; J. G. Crane, vice-presi- 
dent; L. W. Howell, vice-president; G. L. 
Grawols, vice-president and treasurer; and 
R. J. Munro, secretary. 
The directors are: 
F. Adams, H. L. Gary, E. C. Blomeyer, C. 


Theodore Gary, A. 


A. Bennett, J. G. Crane, L. E. Durham and 
J. W. Perry, Kansas City, Mo.; F. H. 
Woods and Thomas C. Woods, Lincoln, 
Neb.; H. L. Harris and L. W. Howell, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. A. Mellinger, Sir Alex- 
ander Roger, G. W. Moore, and Eric Tay- 
George K. Gann, 
Grawols and R. J. 


lor, London, England; 

Henry ea Woods, G. ai 

Munro of Chicago, III. 
History of Company. 

The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was organized in Delaware on March 
1, 1926, and represents an alliance of Amer- 
ican and British financial and operating in- 
terests of long and successful experience 
in the telephone business and allied indus- 
tries. 

In November, 1926, it took over Com- 
pania Telefonica de Barranquilla, an oper- 
ating company in Barranquilla, Colombia. 
This company, with Compania 
Telefonica del Pacifico, acquired in June, 


together 


1929, furnish as telephone service to a pop- 
ulation of approximately 90,000 in and 
throughout Cali and Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia. 

In December, 1926, the ac- 
quired the Cable, Telephone & General 


company 





Assets : 
Plant, property, rights, franchises. . 
Patents, trade marks, goodwill.... 
Current Assets: 


Special deposits 
Notes and accounts receivable 


Merchandise and materials 


Total 
Liabilities : 


assets 


Bind he cs i etac rr cewe bie 


subsidiaries 
Me Ee oikwica vicc woos ae awe a 
Deferred Habilities ......00ss00is- 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable 


Accrued taxes 

Other liabilities 
Reserves : 

Depreciation 


PE IES cna sneneseed sasavasaes: 


Total Assets 





Investments in and advances to other companies... .. 
Deferred charges and due from affiliated companies. 


1929 1928 
errr ror Te $35,538,887 $31,743,208 
Hoge ow anaes 6,065,038 6,739,193 
9,153,037 5,058,059 
4,748,726 546,747 


Cash in banks, on hand and in transit 


Costs on installation contracts not billed........... 


2 UG ee ee eee 


ang Ariana age Cocky 54,226 51,541 

aR alata ans afer aod 4,338,345 3,332,952 

1,206,998 antete 

a! Sere 5,872,241 4,306,833 

Se ane eu tes $12,783,511 $ 9,541,570 
a anadeawiee $68,289,199 $53,648,778 


Capital stock of Associated Telephone & Telegraph 


Preferred and other non-controlling stocks of sub- 
sidiaries in hands of public...... 
Minority interest in controlling stock and surplus of 


Funded debt of subsidiary companies in hands of 


Due from affiliated companies...... 


Advances received under manufacturing contract, .. 
Liability on uncompleted installation contracts...... 
Accrued interest and dividends...... 


Contingencies, pensions, ‘etc......... 
Surplus—since dates of acquisition. . 


paca cee oiauateiaw $14,902,260 $ 8,832,890 
my Aer ee 11,493,577 11,487,672 
ee reer TT ee 8,830,591 7,609,295 
demic loa one 4,822,883 2,744,192 
Sitaie at idea aren 2,841,209 2,894,521 
chi deeeeueaee 249,056 861,712 
Tikaxe ars rewe $ 900,160 $ 1,500,000 
re re 2,104,218 2,772,311 

2,629,966 aaeodts 

829,844 5 eats 

rade & a ate em woe 610,756 431,756 

Pe oe One Penn ae 827,410 332,203 

pie nesaleanees 351,763 50,229 
eer ee ee $10,329,985 $ 9,535,064 

Sia iraacese eanee ate 3,998,123 3,349,685 

peices scbel acd aimee 414,746 601,276 
ET eee eae le ee 2,152,650 645,970 

ee ee $68,289,199 $53,648,778 


ia tiara eae $ 1,311,701 $ 1,850,244 











Comparative Balance Sheet of Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. as of December 31, 
1929 and 1928. 
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Trust, Ltd. (London, England), which at 
that time had the controlling interest in 
International Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd. (London, England), a sales and engi- 
neering company, and Automatic Telephone 
Mig. Co., Ltd., (Liverpool, England), a 
manufacturing company. The Cable, Tele- 
phone & General Trust, Ltd., in Novem- 
ber, 1927, acquired control of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Co., Ltd., operating 
in Lisbon and Oporto, Portugal. 

Also in December, 1926, Automatic Tel- 
ephones Ltd. of Sydney, Australia, a sales 
company marketing products of the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., and Au- 
somatic Electric Inc., was acquired. 

The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in June, 1927, acquired the National 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., at that time 
called the British Columbia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The National Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. at the time of its acquisi- 
tion by the Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., owned only the British Colum- 
bia Telephone Co., an operating company 
with offices in Vancouver, B. C. 

The National Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. has since acquired control of a num- 
ber of other operating companies in Brit- 
ish Columbia: in March 1928, Kootenay 


Telephone Co., Ltd.; November, 1928, 
Chilliwack Telephones Ltd.; May, 1929, 


North West Telephone Co.; and Decem- 
ber, 1929, Mission Telephone Co., Ltd. 
These companies serve a population of ap- 
proximately 750,000 in British Columbia. 

The Independent Sales & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., a sales company, is also owned 
by the National Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. This company handles the products 
of Automatic Electric Inc., and the Amer- 
ican Electric Co., Inc., and also numerous 
outside companies. 

The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. also owns the Automatic Electric Co., 
Ltd., acquired in July, 1927. This is a 
foreign sales company, selling products 
manufactured by the various associated 
manufacturing companies. 

The Associated company has controlled 
Automatic Electric Inc., a manufacturing 
company, since December, 1927. A hold- 
ing company, Automatic Products Corp., 
acquired by the Associated company in 
July, 1928, now owns Automatic Electric 
Inc. and Reserve Holding Co., acquired in 
January, 1927, holds the patents for Au- 
tomatic Electric Inc. 

In May, 1928, the Associated Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. acquired control of the 
New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical 
Works, located in Antwerp, Belgium. 


Telephone Calls Increase Fast in 
Switzerland. 

The use of the telephone in Switzerland 
is making enormous strides, according to 
the authorities in Geneva. The figures for 
1929 show an increase of over 1,000 tele- 
phone subscribers, while public telephone 
calls have increased by nearly 5,000. 
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Programs at District Meeting 


(Concluded from page 21.) 

out plans operative in our respective terri- 
tories and begin the use of them at once, 
or suffer the indignity of being elbowed 
into the background of the picture. We 
would never be forced entirely out, for 
the telephone is a necessity; but we would 
be deprived of that margin which makes 
for satisfaction in being a part of a busi- 
ness that is prospering.” 

He then offered some suggestions for de- 
vising a working plan for companies, say- 
ing that: “In addition to the use of a 
well-planned campaign at least once a year, 
I would suggest that every employe be 
supplied with what is known as ‘tip’ cards 
to be used the year round. These are cards 
for noting down the names and addresses 
of possible new subscribers or old ones 
who might need additional service and 
should be filled out by employes on the 
slightest suspicion that they know where 
a sale might be made. 

“The cards should then be submitted to 
the commercial department for following; 
and if the follow-up proved successful, the 
person submitting the card should be given 
credit for the suggestion on a_ bulletin 
designed for that purpose. 

We can get much information from an 
analysis of the reasons for ‘Out Orders’ 
also. Let every company require every 
employe to note on his memorandum for 
an out order the reason assigned by the 
subscriber for ordering the phone out. Our 
company has been doing this for nearly a 
year and we have accumulated some inter- 
esting statistics on this subject. 

Each time we receive an out order we 
try our best to save it, unless the sub- 
scriber is moving entirely out of the terri- 
tory we serve. This can be accomplished 
sometimes by suggesting a less expensive 
ciass of service, as the subscriber who is 
used to telephone service knows he is giv- 
ing up something he really wants, and it is 
only necessary to convince him that his 
telephone is more useful than something 
else he is going to spend that amount for 
each month.” . 

In conclusion, he suggested: “Inasmuch 
as the public is now thoroughly monthly 
payment conscious, I have often thought 
that this situation might be helped if the 
service connection charge could be spread 
over several months and paid at the rate, 
say, of 50 cents per month with the regu- 
lar monthly billing. This would involve 
more bookkeeping on each subscriber who 
wished this plan for the first several 
months, but it might be worth it in added 
business.” 

Both conferences gathered for lunch at 
the Masonic Temple, where the Eastern 
Star served a meal which drew a resolu- 
tion of thanks at adjournment. President 
Pitcher presided over the luncheon pro- 
gram, calling upon David Davis, local man- 


ager of the Illinois Light & Power Corp, 
and Richard A. Lumpkin, president of the 
Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co., for 
brief talks. 


The surprise of the luncheon was the 
“Linemen’s Quartet,” made up of employes 
of the Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co, 
Mattoon. The quartet sang in typical col- 
lege glee club manner several popular 
songs and a parody on McDonald’s Farm, 
in which the comical peculiarities of many 
well-known telephone men in attendance 
were made known. The quartet made a 
great hit with the diners. 


The afternoon program of the men’s 
conference was given over to the discus- 
sion of transmission design and mainte- 
nance of local exchange plant. This part 
of the program was presented with the aid 
of a stereopticon by Mr. Boesenberg and 
Mr. Talmage. The Illinois association now 
furnishes both transmission maintenance 
service and transmission design informa- 
tion for all Illinois telephone companies 

It was suggested by those in the inen’s 
meeting that additional transmission main- 
tenance bulletins, similar to that on “Main- 
tenance of Distributing Frames,” be issued 
at regular intervals and a wide distribu- 
tion made of the material, not only to the 
general offices of the companies but to 
every plant man within the company or- 
ganization. 


The men’s meeting closed with a splen- 
did tribute by Walter Knowles, well known 
telephone executive of Clinton, IIl., who 
praised the work of the Illinois associa- 
tion and especially the high standard of 
the programs of the district meetings held 
recently. 

The traffic conference was in charge of 
the Illinois association’s traffic supervisor, 
Mrs. Mayme Workman. This school of in- 
struction was held separate from the men’s 
meeting. Blackboard diagrams and ex- 
amples were freely used in the traffic con- 
ference. 

Special effort is made to have the opera- 
tors ask questions in order that their prob- 
lems may be discussed. Each delegate 
is urged to drop a written question into 
the question box during the morning con- 
ference. As many as possible of the ques- 
tions were answered in the meeting. Those 
remaining unanswered in the conference 
are followed up by letter as soon as p0s- 
sible. 

Those winning prizes, based on the ques- 
tions they asked, were: First prize, Miss 
Pauline Wilson, toll operator, Hillsboro; 
and second, Miss Allie Jolly, local opera- 
tor, Taylorville. 

The next three district meetings of the 
Illinois association are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Rockford on July 30, Clinton om 
September 3 and Streator on Sept smber 
17. 
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Commission Rules on Telechronometers 


Washington Department of Public Works Orders Use of Metering Device 
Discontinued in Everett, Wash., and Vicinity After Several Years’ Operation— 
History of Case—Findings of Fact and Opinion of State Regulatory Body 


Early this month the Washington De- 
partment of Public Works ordered the 
West Coast Telephone Co., successor to 
the Puget Sound Telephone Co., to discon- 
tinue the use of telechronometers in 
Everett, Wash., and vicinity and to dis- 
connect and remove the instruments and 
appliances from its telephone plant. The 
company is further ordered to return to 
flat rate service at the rates in effect in 
1926 and to file the tariffs or supplements 


to tariffs required to make such rates 
effective. The company is given until 
October 1, 1930, to make the changes 
ordered. 


In its “finding of fact” the regulatory 
board says: 
Finding of Fact. 
“The department finds that under the 
telechronometer operation, as compared to 


the former flat rate service, a larger num- 


ber of subscribers is paying a substan- 
tially larger sum, is making fewer calls, 
is talking for shorter periods of time, and 
that the telephone company is receiving 
less on its investment. 

The reduction or economy in plant in- 
vestment claimed by the telechronometer 
interests is entirely theoretical and can be 
realized only in the distant future, if at 
all. The department is of the opinion and 
finds that the telechronometer system is im- 
proper, inefficient and unsuitable for use 
on the Everett telephone exchange.” 

The order issued by the Washington 
Department of Public Works on July 1 
was in a proceeding instigated by patrons 
of the telephone company to determine 
whether the telechronometer system should 
be continued in use in Everett. The tele- 
chronometer is a patented device for 
measuring the use of the telephone in units 
of time, and its use in the state of Wash- 
ington is confined to the city of Everett. 

Telechronometers were first introduced 
in Everett in 1921. On April 1, 1922, the 
Washington Department of Public Works 
ordered the telephone company to operate 
on metered rates for a period of 60 days. 
On September 25, 1922, the telephone com- 
pany was ordered to return to the former 
flat rates. 

In 1923, the department ordered the tel- 
ephone company to disconnect and remove 
the telechronometers then attached to its 
plant and to refund to certain subscribers 
a portion of the charges paid while tel- 
echronometers were in service. In 1926, 


the department by order required the tele- 
phone company to return to the telechron- 
ometer system of measuring charges on 
or before January 1, 1927. 


se A 


At all times,” says its opinion, 


“the 


city administration of Everett and a con- 
siderable proportion of the people have 
been opposed to the telechronometers. Ev- 
ery installation of the system was bitterly 
contested before the department and in 
some instances before the courts.” 
Conflicting Claims 

The present proceeding was initiated by 
the filing with the department of petitions 
containing 5,665 signatures protesting 
against the continuation of the telechron- 
ometer system in Everett. During the 
hearing and throughout the period of 
agitation, the telechronometer interests 
claimed that the opposition to the tele- 
chronometers was confined to a small num- 
ber of people; whereas, the opponents at 
the same time claimed that most of the 
telephone users were opposed to. the 
system. 

In an effort to determine this question, 
the telephone company, subsequent to the 
hearing and at the suggestion of the de- 
partment, mailed 8,100 cards to its sub- 
scribers, addressed to the Department of 
Public Works, and set up to allow a vote 
on the following propositions: 


“Continue the use.of the telechronome- 
oa a bia ec ke oe i den eesnebaneene ? 


“Discontinue the use of the telechronome- 


7” 


ter and return to flat rates............1 


The tabulation of the vote in the de- 
partment showed 2,318 in favor of the 
continued use of the telechronometer, 2,316 
against; and 3,466 not participating in the 
ballot. 

“This poll,” the opinion states, “was con- 
ducted after the hearing and the result 
could not, of course, influence the deter- 
mination. Moreover, the present board 
does not believe the propositions submitted 
were sufficiently broad to make the poll 
decisive. The ballots as printed tacitly of- 
fered a choice between the continuance of 
the telechronometer system under the pres- 
ent rates or a return to flat rates, while 
the record in the case shows that the 
telephone company is not now earning a 
reasonable return upon its Everett invest- 
ment. 

Value of Poll on Telechronometers. 

“The poll taken at its face value offers 
little comfort to the telechronometer sys- 
tem. A public utility company following 
a practice which is regarded by a sub- 
stantial percentage of its patrons, after an 
experimental period of some eight years, 
as improper and unreasonable is bound to 
have difficulty. The dissatisfaction will 
affect its public relations in all depart- 
ments of its business. 

Of course, it can be argued that a re- 
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turn to flat rates would violate the wishes 
of those favoring the telechronometer. 
That is undoubtedly true, but whether 
these subscribers would continue to favor 
the telechronometer under increased rates 
is another question. 

However, it is apparent that this tele- 
chronometer question in Everett must be 
settled. It has been with us for nearly 
ten years. Orders final on their face and 
continuing the telechronometer in use have 
merely resulted in further agitation and 
dissatisfaction. Other communities and tel- 
ephone systems operating under flat rates 
do not present a continued agitation, and 
it is reasonable to hope that the people 
of Everett, if again placed on a parity 
with the other telephone users through- 
out the state, will be contented.” 

The West Coast Telephone Co. remained 
neutral in the controversy. It offered no 
witnesses and did not cross-examine wit- 
nesses offered by other parties. Certain 
of its officers and employes who testified 
at the hearing, did so in response to sub- 
poenas issued at the request of complain- 
ants and testified as com- 
plainants. The actual defense was con- 
ducted by the telechronometer interests. 

Hearing on Complaints. 

Complainants were aided in the proceed- 
ings by a capable engineer who made cer- 
tain engineering studies and testified in 
their behalf at the hearing. In all former 
proceedings the opponents of the telechron- 
ometer had been without the assistance of 
expert engineering witnesses and had been 
forced to rely upon the engineering serv- 
ices of the department and upon the in- 
genuity of their counsel. A long and te 
dious hearing was held during which more 
than 1,500 typewritten pages of testimony 
were taken and more than 60 exhibits were 
offered. During the course of this pro- 
ceeding many intricate propositions were 
offered for the consideration of the de- 
partment. 

The last installation of telechronometers 
in Everett was made in accordance with 
the order of the department dated March 
31, 1926. 

“The telechronometer was not then in 
operation,” the opinion continues. “Had 
the glowing promises been realized in ac- 
tual operation, probably the complainants 
herein would admit that the telechronome- 
ter system was desirable; however, com- 
plainants contend that the promises made 
have not been realized to any considerable 
degree. 

“Before proceeding further, it may be 
well to state that the department as now 
constituted is by no means convinced of 


witnesses of 
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the theoretical correctness of metered tele- 
phone service, and” is not convinced that 
telephone service can be properly com- 
pared with electrical, gas or water service 
where metering is common. 


In these other services a commodity is 
furnished to the customer while with the 
telephone, nothing but the use of the line 
is offered. If there is any commodity in- 
volved, it is conversation which is pro- 
duced by the users. The amount of gas, 
water or electricity taken by patrons has 
a very direct relation to the cost of fur- 
nishing the service, but the record herein 
wholly fails to demonstrate that the 
amount of use to which patrons put their 
telephones has any direct relation to cost. 


Time and again complainants challenged 
respondent so to demonstrate but respon- 
dent did not even make a serious effort. 
Manifestly an increase in the use of the 
telephone would not increase operating 
costs unless the line or the central office 
equipment was approaching saturation. 

The customary argument in favor of the 
telechronometer system is that it tends to 
decrease unnecessary use of the telephone, 
which enables the company to serve more 
customers in a satisfactory manner with 
the same equipment and keeps down the 
investment and consequent increase in 
rates. The partial truth of this proposi- 
tion may be admitted. 

Daily Calls in Everett. 

“The record shows that the average daily 
calls in Everett decreased from 55,000 in 
1926 to 46,000 in 1928. There is, of course, 
no way of telling whether this decrease 
has resulted from the elimination of nec- 
essary social calls, nor is there any way by 
which this department, the telephone com- 
pany or the telechronometer interests can 
determine what calls are necessary and 
what are unnecessary. Calls that seem 
unnecessary and trivial to them might ap- 
pear to be vital to the person making the 
call. 

Numerous telephone users from Everett 
testified that the fear of high telephone 
bills had forced them to discontinue using 
the telephone, except for urgent and im- 
portant matters. The enforced restriction 
was in the opinion of these witnesses de- 
leterious to the social and economic life of 
the community. This restriction of the 
telephone might be defended if the finan- 
cial condition of the company was thereby 
improved and lower rates made possible. 

In point of fact, the condition of the 
company is less favorable than under the 
former flat rate. There has been an in- 
crease in operating expenses, both per sta- 
tion and per subscriber, and a decrease 
in revenues per station and per subscriber. 
Under flat rate in 1925, the telephone 
earned 7.65 per cent, in 1926, 7.34 per 
cent, and from April 1, 1927, to March 
31, 1928, under telechronometer rates, 2.57 
per cent. 


The average number of subscribers in 
1925 was 6,482; in 1926, 6,822; for the pe- 
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riod April 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, 
7,892. The total exchange service rev- 
enues for the same periods were $266,- 
888.74, $278,463.43, $285,736.36. 
Payments with Telechrometers. 

“From this it appears that under the tele- 
chronometer system a larger number of 
subscribers are paying a_ substantially 
larger sum, are making fewer telephone 
calls, are talking for shorter periods of 
time; and that the telephone company, in- 
stead of earning a larger return, is earn- 
ing substantially less. 


To this may be added the fact that after 
the 1926 order of the department, resi- 
dence telephone subscribers in Everett 
were re-classified to the next lower grade 
of service—that is, those one-party lines 
were transferred to two-party lines; two- 
party to four-party; and four-party to ten- 
party—so at the present time telephone 
users in Everett are paying more money 
for less use of an inferior service. 


The cause of the situation is not dif- 
ficult to determine. The records show 
that the average cost of the telechronom- 
eters to the telephone company, including 
the rental charge, is $40,000 a year. Were 
this sum added to the net income for a 
period last named, the rate of re- 
turn would have been over 6 per cent. 

Telechronometer interests contend that 
the adoption of the telechronometer has 
postponed and will postpone for many 
years an additional investment of some 
$500,000. The department sees no basis in 
the record for this contention. The evi- 
dence indicates that the annual additions 
to the plant have been about the same un- 
der the telechronometer as before. More- 
over, the savings from the use of the tele- 
chronometer can be realized only when 
the plant approaches saturation. 

There is no practical way to remove 
from the plant the equipment not required 
because of the telechronometer, if such 
equipment actually exists, and at the pres- 
ent rate of growth 10 to 20 years will be 
required to realize the purported savings 
from the telechronometer. 

The telephone plant at Everett in 1926 
and at the present time is far from satura- 
tion. The record shows that the plant is 
capable of handling 11,000 patrons with- 
out any extraordinary outlay under the 
telechronometer system, and there is no 
reason to believe that the same number 
could not be handled under a flat rate op- 
eration. 

The vice-president and superintendent of 
plant of the Puget Sound Telephone Co. 
testified that the additional investment re- 
quired to return to flat rate would be be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000. The normal 
telechronometer expense of $40,000 a year, 
capitalized at 15 per cent would build fa- 
cilities to care for 1,812 additional sub- 
scribers or 2,180 additional stations. At 
the present rate of growth, it will require 
nearly ten years to attach that number 
of additional subscribers. 
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Considerable point was made at the hear- 
ing of the speedy service in Everett which 
it is claimed is due to the telechronome- 
ter system. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord to support this claim. On the con- 
trary, the record indicates that in an effort 
to speed up the service the telephone com- 
pany employed additional operators. 

Any slowness of the operators is very 
irritating to the public under telechronom- 
eter rates whereby the patron is charged 
for delay in the central office. The same 
desire to keep down the telephone bills has 
resulted in an increase in the uncompleted 
calls. If the called party does not answer 
at once, the calling party is inclined to 
hang up and thus stop the running of the 
meter. 

Many other points are advanced in the 
record or in the briefs by the parties to 
the controversy but an examination of each 
would only prolong this discussion, al- 
ready too long. The points discussed seem 
to the department to be those vital to a 
correct solution of the problem.” 


Fall Series of Oklahoma District 

Telephone Meetings Announced. 

Places and dates for six district meet- 
ings of the telephone division of the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association, have been an- 
nounced by W. O. Mills, Skiatook, chair- 
man of the telephone division. These are: 
Garber, September 9; Waynoka, Septem- 
ber 10; Thomas, September 12; Yale, No- 
vember 17; Purcell, November 19, and 
Temple, November 21. 

These meetings will be a continuation 
of the 1930 series of district telephone 
meetings which started last spring and 
which are to be held in every section of 
the state. Programs for the fall meetings 
are now being arranged. 


Officers Elected at Convention of 
Washington Association. 

At the 15th annual convention of the In- 
dependent Telephone Association of Wash- 
ington held at Hood River, Ore., last 
month, D. M. Yost of the Edmonds Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. of Edmonds, 
Wash., was elected president; J. W. Baker 
of Spokane, re-elected as secretary and 
treasurer. David Burr, of Kirkland, was 
elected vice-president. 

The next convention will be held at 
Elma., Wash. The Independent Telephone 
Association of Oregon 
were also in attendance. 


representatives 





A. T. & T. Co.’s Overseas Tele- 
phone Service Reaches Vatican. 
Modern invention and venerable tradi- 

tion were linked on Saturday, July 5, when 

the transatlantic telephone service of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 

extended to the state of Vatican City, 

residence of the Pope. Thus the See of 
the vicars of the Roman Catholic Church 


_was brought within voice range of a con- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IS ORGANIZED TO GIVE CONSTANTLY IMPROVED SERVICE... 
ACCURATE, EASY TO USE 


- QUICK, 

















What you want of the telephone... 
it is our business to give 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Wuen you order a telephone, you want it put in 
promptly. During the last five years the average length 
of time needed to have a telephone installed has been 
cut nearly in half. 

You want quick and accurate service, free from 
trouble. Good as the service was five years ago, today 
there are a third less troubles per telephone. During 
this same period there have been marked increases in 
the already high percentage of perfectly transmitted 
con\crsations. 

When you make a toll call, you want a prompt, clear 
connection. Five years ago 70 per cent of all toll and 
long (jistance calls were handled while the calling per- 
son remained at the telephone. Today all but a 
very small per cent are handled this way. 

The Bell System is organized to give constantly 




















improved service. Several thousand persons in the 
Bell Laboratories are engaged in research that im- 
proves the material means of telephony. The Western 
Electric Company, with plants at Chicago, Kearny,N. J., 
and Baltimore, specializes in the manufacture of pre- 
cision telephone equipment of the highest quality. From 
its warehouses all over the country, it supplies the mil- 
lions of delicate parts for Bell System apparatus. 

The operation of the System is carried on by 24 Asso- 
ciated Companies, each attuned to the area it serves. 
The staff of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is continually developing better methods for 
the use of these operating companies. 

Your telephone service today is better than ever 
before. The organized effort of the Bell System is 
directed toward making it even better tomorrow. 
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Twenty-five years ago this TI 
S-6 Protected Terminal was yc 
introduced to the telephone th 
industry. m 
It has served its purpose so - 
well that it has been adopt- _ 
ed as standard on thousands : 
of systems throughout the - 
world. D 
ye 
It is recognized for the pro- m 
tection it affords and its last- 
ing qualities. TI 
ar 
It furnished an easy and per- va 
fect method for terminating Tk 
cable and making drop con- NI 
nections. EL 
LI 
The hood, core box and 1 
bracket are of Toncan Iron, | 4 
hot galvanized. This mate- - 
rial is high in rust resisting TI 
qualities and the hot galva- qT 
nizing insures a life far in 
excess of the life of the cable. . 
Insulation is of hard rub- - 
ber. Fuse and contact springs TI 
are of phosphor bronze. ~ 
Significant is the fact that § 4 
nearly all of the S-6 termi- 
nals made during the last a 
twenty-five years are still in dr 
active service, and this, too, C 
under every conceivable | an 
atmospheric condition. Y. 
If you use protected termi- th 
nals, the S-6 merits your ar 
consideration. TI 
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COOK ELECTRI@A 


When writing to Cook Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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* X-B Terminal offers 
you more, for less money, 
than any other terminal 
made. We invite you to com- 
pare it point by point with 
any unprotected terminal — 
design — material and work- 
manship. 





Design reflects our thirty 
years in specializing in ter- 
minal building. 


The core-box and bracket 
are of Toncan Iron, hot gal- 
vanized. 


THE FACE PLATE AND FAN- 
NING STRIPS ARE MOULD. 
ED IN ONE PIECE OF BAKE- 
LITE. 


The studs are 10/32 red brass 
set in grooves in the Bakelite. 


The hood is of heavy: zinc. 


The cable is permanently 
soldered to the box and pro- 
tected against vibration by a 
metal strap. 


THIS TERMINAL CAN BE 
MOUNTED WITH CABLE 
FROM TOP OR BOTTOM 
BY SIMPLY REVERSING THE 
HOOD. 





There is ample room for 


| drops. 


Could you ask for more in 
an unprotected terminal? 





You are invited to send for 
this emarkable terminal 
and i::spect it. 








The prices are low. 





M 
IPANY, “eiexss™ 


When writing to Cook Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
tinent that was a wilderness when Rome 
was the center of a great civilization. 
Within walls centuries old, the Vatican 
has an automatic telephone system of the 
latest design, equipped with about 500 
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lines and with a capacity of 1,800 stations. 
Service to the outside world is provided 
by about 30 circuits through a partly auto- 
matic switchboard. : 

The chain of communication between 
Vatican City and America is composed of 
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cable links totaling more than 4,700 miles. 
This is a further extension of America’s 
overseas connections in Italy, service being 
already available to all of Northern Italy 
and to the city of Rome. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Questions Indiana Commission and 
Company in Terre Haute Case. 
Judge Charles H. Bedwell, of Sullivan, 

Ind., chosen to hear the case of the city 
of Terre Haute against the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission, a suit in which it 
is sought to have set aside the order of the 
commission raising telephone rates in Vigo 
county, on July 11 received interrogatories 
and an amended motion of the city. 

He ordered the interrogatories answered 
by the commission and the telephone com- 
pany on the first day of the September term 
of court. The motion was taken under con- 
sideration until that time, the defendants 
to file answer on or before September 1. 

The interrogatories were filed by Attor- 
neys Henry Moore and Charles C. Whit- 
lock on behalf of James E. Milks, John M. 
Masselink and the Honey Creek Mutual 
Telephone Co., co-defendants. One set 
was for answering by the commission and 
one by the telephone company. 

The commission is asked to tell: 

1. The separate items of real estate con- 
sidered as property of the Citizens’ Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. in the order of 
December 20, 1929, raising the telephone 
rate. 

2. All other assets considered. 

3. Officers and salaries of 
company. 


telephone 


4. The basis on which depreciation was 
figured. 

5. Work in progress for which the sum 
of $22,766 was allowed. 

6. The allowances for “good will” and 
“going concern.” 

7. Annual expenditures. 

Interrogatories which the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co. must answer are: 

1. Legitimate expenditures for the years 
of 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

2. Book valuation of property. 

3. Depreciation of property yearly. 

4. Amount expended for newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

5. Amount paid for legal services in 
year of 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1928. 

The other motion, which was of an 
amended nature and filed by the attorneys 
for the city, consists of three parts. The 
first asks a judgment on the face of the 
evidence thus far submitted, reducing the 

.rates to their former level. The second, 


to be ruled upon in case the first is re- 
jected, asks that a temporary, injunction be 
declared reducing the rates until a perma- 
ment decision is reached. 

The third asks that the additional funds 
resulting from the higher rates be set aside 
for possible refunding by the telephone 
company until the case reached its conclu- 
sion. 


Chicago Bell Franchise Recom- 
mended to City Council. 
Members of the Chicago city council 
committee on gas, oil, and electric light, on 
July 21 voted unanimously to recommend 
the adoption of the amended telephone 
franchise bill at the city council meeting 

July 29. 

The ordinance grants a 23-year fran- 
chise to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.. 
It provides that the company shall pay to 
the city 3 per cent of its gross revenues 
from all sources, including long distance 
calls, and guarantees the city a minimum 
payment of $2,000,000 annually. 

It further provides that the company 
shall pay the city $3,000,000 within 24 
hours after passage of the ordinance, this 
sum representing 3 per cent of the gross 
profits accruing since January 15, 1929, 
when the old franchise expired. 

A section of the franchise provides that 
the agreement shall be terminated in the 
event that the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion or the courts hold, in any litigation 
that may come before them, that the $2,- 
000,000 payment shall not be made. 

No attempt is made to fix rates, but a 
section of the franchise provides that, in 
the event Chicago is ever granted home 
rule, the company will accept rates made 
by the city council. 

Ald. A. J. Horan on July 21 indicated 
that he would have some amendments to 
present, but it is understood that he will 
defer their presentation until he can do so 
on the floor of the council. He declined 
to detail their nature. 

Ald. William D. Meyering, one of the 
dissenters when the unamended draft of the 
measure was before the committee last 
week, made the motion which sent it to 
the whole council. 

Previously he urged more time for con- 
sideration, but he has now been convinced, 





he said, that the franchise makes it man- 
datory that the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
pay the cost of relocating its conduits and 
cables for the subway and to pay a rea 
sonable rental for occupancy of subway 
space. Amendments tacked to the 
chise by the committee on July 15 satisfied 
him on the doubtful points, he said. 

The franchise provides that if any ordi- 
nance shall be adopted by the city council 
authorizing or empowering the city to re- 
quire public utilities to remove and relo- 
cate their conduit, cables, and other equip- 


fran- 


ment, the company agrees that it will ac- 
cept the ordinance and will remove and 
relocate its equipment in 
with it. 

An amendment was adopted which made 
the responsibility of the telephone company 
for the removal of equipment more cer- 
tain, according to the aldermen, and safe- 
guarded the rights of the city to demand 
such removals under other legislation and 


conformity 


agreements. 
Another amendment provides: “The 
company agrees that it will pay the city 


a reasonable rental for any space occupied 
and used by the company in any subway 
or subway structure or in any gallery or 
galleries connected therewith.” 


Indiana Denies Increase to North 
Manchester Company. 

A petition of the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co., of North Manchester, Ind., to 
increase rates and to establish free service 
between certain exchanges has been denied 
by the Indiana Public Service Commission. 

The towns involved were North Man- 
chester, Akron, Bourbon, Mentone, At- 
wood, Bippus, Burket, Claypool, Etna, 
Green, Fulton, Macy, Sidney, Silver Lake 
and Millwood. The rate increases 
posed ranged from 25 to 75 cents. 

Hearing on the petition of the company 
for increased rates was held at North 
Manchester last February and the case has 
been under advisement ever since. During 
the time the commission was considering 
the case, the chairman of the commission 
went to North Manchester and other towns 
affected by it to talk the matter over with 
patrons and attempt to get the patrons to 
reach a compromise with the telephone 
company so that the commission might «p- 
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How to tie up 
service... wholesale! 


... It doesn’t take much defective tele- 
phone cable to tie up a whole system...silence the busiest 
lines... win the wholesale ill-will of subscribers...To 
maintain “unbroken service,” the watchword of the tele- 
phone industry, it pays to use the finest cable obtainable. 
It more than pays to install Western Electric Lead 
Covered Cable...not the cheapest cable, but the most 
economical in the long run...Why is Western Electric 
better? The answer is easy. .. Experience since the earliest 
days...largest and best manufacturing facilities...selected 
quality materials ... careful testing and re-testing... 


and all the tradition for quality implied by the name, 


Western Electric. GraybaR | 


OFFICES IN 76 
‘OFFICES: 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, 
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Suppose a business 
man said 


“I don’t need 
a telephone!” 


No business man who knows the advantages 
of a telephone would say this. Likewise, no 
telephone man who knows Addressograph 
advantages would say that he doesn’t need 
an Addressograph. 


84 of the 114 largest independently owned 
operating telephone companies, as well as 
thousands of smaller companies, use 
Addressographs to reduce expense, save time, 
prevent mistakes and add to profits. 


There are Addressograph machines as low 
as $20, f. o. b. Chicago, and same machine im- 
prints subscribers’ bills with name, address, 
date, rate, etc., and writes and imprints count- 
less forms used in office, stockroom, shop, 








etc. The work is done 10 to 50 times faster 
than by hand methods and errors are 
impossible. 

Let the Addressograph 


representative show you 
how other telephone com- 
panies are saving time, 
reducing expense 
eliminat- 
ing errors 
with Ad- 
dressographs. 
Send the cou- © 
pon. You 
will not be 
obligated. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. VAN BureN Street, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street W., 
Toronto, Ontari». 

European General Offices: Addressograph, Ltd., London, England. 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 

Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 








—— 
AppressocraPpu Co., 99] W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Am interested in knowing how Addressograph will 
reduce expense and save time in my business. 


Name 








EXECUTIVE | 
| 
N. Y- 





» say, 


Address 
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prove the compromise instead of ruling on 
the petition. 

Patrons of the company, however, re- 
fused to work for a compromise contend- 
ing that such action had previously been 
taken and that they were the ones who 
lost by it. 

When the hearing was held, it was shown 
that following the increase in rates in July, 
1929, the company lost more than 1,000 
subscribers in less than six months. 

Patrons pointed out that had the old rates 
remained, the subscribers would also have 
remained and the company would have been 
able to show a profit on the low rate in- 
stead of a loss on the higher rate. It was 
said at the same time that in event rates 
were again increased, the company would 
face a further loss of subscribers and an 
additional loss in revenue instead of a gain 
as anticipated. 


Minnesota Company Authorized to 
Increase Switching Rates. 

The Middle River Telephone Co., of 
Middle River, Minn., has been granted per- 
mission by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission to increase its rates. 

The Middle River company operates a 
magneto exchange at Middle River, serv- 
ing approximately 49 town and rural sta- 
tions, and performing a switching service 
for 116 rural connecting company stations. 
It also owns and operates a toll line be- 
tween Middle River and Gatzke, a distance 
of approximately 18 miles. 

The Middle River company has been au- 
thorized to place the new rates into effect 
August 1. The company proposed 50 
cents per month for rural switching charge, 
but an objection was entered against this 
particular charge The commission’s deci- 
sion allowed a rural switching charge of 
35 cents per month, or $4.29 per year. 

The old and new net monthly rates are: 


Old New 
$2.00 $2.75* 


Individual line business 
Individual line residence Z@ «| .15* 
Rural multi-party 1,75* 
Extension stations, bus. or res. 50 
Extension bells 25 


35 


* All gross rates, payable quarterly 
with a discount of 75 cents if paid during 
the first month of the quarter for which 
bill is rendered; a discount of 50 cents if 
paid during the second month of the quar- 
ter; and a discount of 25 cents if paid 
during the third month of the quarter. 


Standard service connection charges were 
also authorized by the commission. 


Ohio Commission Approves Rate 
Schedule, Effective July, 1928. 
The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

has approved the advanced telephone rates 

to be charged by the Buckeye Lake Home 


Telephone Co., which serves Baltimore, 
Millersport, Pleasantville, Thurston, 
Thornport and Buckeye Lake. 

The schedule became effective July 16, 
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1928, and has been collected since that date, 
a bond being put up to cover any refunds 
ordered. Subscribers filed a protest against 
the tentative value on the plant appraised 
for rate-making purposes. The commis- 
sion held that the new rates were equitable 
and permitted the company to continue 
them. 


I. C. C. Approves Stock Control 
Transfer in Virginia. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia has received approval from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire control of the Petersburg Tele- 
phone Co., of Petersburg, Va., by purchase 
of capital stock and a certificate has been 
issued to that effect. 

The Petersburg company owns and oper- 
ates exchanges at Peiersburg, Hopewell, 
and Chester, Va., which serve a total of 
6,154 subscriber stations, and 52 pole miles 
of toll lines. . 

The outstanding capital stock of the 
Petersburg company consists of 2,937 
shares of par value of $100 each,. 978 
shares being owned by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company. On December . 21, 
1929, the Chesapeake & Potomac company 
entered into a contract with seven indi- 
vidual stockholders to purchase their 
stock, aggregating 581 shares, at $400 a 
share. The company proposes to purchase 
all remaining stock at the same price 
within 90 days of the issuance of the cer- 
tificate by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and has agreed to notify all 
minority stockholders of its offer. 

An appraisal made by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company’s chief engineer finds 
the reproduction cost of the properties of 
the Petersburg company to be $931,561, 
and less depreciation, $797,382. The 
Petersburg company also owns about 59 
per cent of the outstanding capital stock of 
the Dinwiddie Telephone Co., of DeWitt, 
Va., and all of that company’s outstanding 
bonds, of a par value of $14,500. The 
estimated reproduction cost of the Din- 
widdie company’s properties is $55,984, and 
less depreciation, $35,981. 

The Dinwiddie company owns and oper- 
ates an exchange at DeWitt, Va., which 
serves 204 subscriber stations, and has al- 
ways been considered a part of the Peters- 
burg company’s operations. In 1929, 
operating revenues and operating expenses 
of the Petersburg company were $267,- 
938.82 and $180,430, respectively. 

Upon the assumption that the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac company will be able to 
acquire all the remaining stock at $400 a 
share, the total cost of all the stock of the 
Petersburg company, including that which 
it now owns, would be $871,620. 

For many years there has been competi- 
tion of service in the territory of Peters- 
burg, which was finally eliminated by the 
organization of the Petersburg company. 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., received about one-third of the stock 
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for properties which it conveyed to the 
Petersburg company, and since that trans- 
action, the Southern Bell and the Peiers- 
burg companies have been working to- 
gether. Some of the circuits of the Bel] 
company’s main toll cable route, connecting 
northern and southern points along the 
eastern coast, pass through the central of- 
fice of the Petersburg company. The Bell 
company placed a large plant for toll ser- 
vice in the territory served by the Peters- 
burg company, and some plant items are 
owned by the two companies jointly. 

The existing situation creates a divided 
responsibility for furnishing service which 
will be removed by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company acquiring full control 
of operations. 

The principal cities served by the Peters- 
burgh company are Petersburg, an impor- 
tant manufacturing point with a popula- 
tion of about 39,000, and Hopewell, whose 
population has increased from 1,397 in 
1920, to about 12,000. The value of plant 
additions under construction at Hopewell 
is approximately $20,000,000, and the indus- 
trial development aggregates about $55,- 
000,000. 

The Petersburg company has expended 
$90,000 in rehabilitating its Hopewell 
plant, but further large expenditures are 
mecessary to meet the increased demand, 
which has influenced the stockholders to 
dispose of their stock. The Chesapeake & 
Potomac company does not propose to 
make any change in the operation of the 
Petersburg company. 

At the hearing, communications from 
the mayor of Petersburg, the city managers 
of Petersburg and Hopewell, and other 
telephone users were introduced in evi- 
dence, all favoring the proposed acquisi- 
tion. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, stat- 
ing that he was not satisfied that a pur- 
chase price, as high as $400 per share for 
the stock of the company, was justified. 


Wisconsin Company Authorized to 
Inaugurate Classified Rates. 
The Pine Lake Rural Telephone Co., of 
Rhinelander, has been granted authority 
by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to 
increase its rates for service on its lines 
that connect with the Rhinelander Tele- 

phone Co., of Rhinelander. 

On December 31, 1929, the Pine Lake 
company was serving 37 subscribers over 
four metallic lines connected to the Rhine- 
lander company’s exchange. The cost of 
the property at that time was reported to 
be $3,900. The Pine Lake company owns 
31 miles of pole line. 

The cash receipts for 1929 were approxi- 
mately $921, and the expenditures were 
$695, leaving. $226 for deprecition and re 
turn. The Pine Lake company states that 
the Rhinelander Country Club and some 
other business places want private line set 

(Turn to page 51, please) 
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GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 

































Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB) 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


Seven Wire 

Steel Strand 
Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 


@Crapo Galvanized Products 
combine every element essen- 
tial to long life and low main- 
tenance cost: pure zinc coat- 
ings, non-cracking, non-peel- 


ing—correct tensile values— 7 Th 
proper ductility. S$ 
Immediate shipping service from 


Distributors’ stocks in all job- | 
bing centers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 




































Made From Ohio River Fire Clay 


Ohio River Fire Clay [has long been recognized as 
superior for products where strength, and long life are 


VITRICLAY conduits are the only duct made from 


this famous clay. 


CLAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


TORONTO, OHIO. 


—TELERING 
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For Central Office and PBX Ringing 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ONE REDUCE 
REED! YOUR 
RINGING 
ONE COST 








ORDER 
IDEAL ONE 
WAVE ON 
FORM TRIAL 











More power than you need. 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current to 20 Cycle 
Ringing Current 


POSITIVELY NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption. 


Price $44.00 — F. O. B. Elyria 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 
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Lanesboro, Minn., Again Steps Ahead 


Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., Operating in Rich Farming and Dairying 


Community, Has High Development Ratio as Result of Progressive Manage- 
ment—Description of the Building Erected and New Central @ffice Equipment 


Sales Representative, American Electric Co., Inc. 


In determining the relative economic 
wealth and status of. a community, statis- 
ticians have always placed great emphasis 
on the number of telephones per hundred 
inhabitants. Even if all other indications 
were discounted entirely, the fact that near- 
ly every residence and place of business 
in Lanesboro, Minn., has a telephone would 
accurately portray. the enterprising spirit 
of this community. 

The town of Lanesboro is located in the 
southeastern portion of the state, about 
15 miles from the northern boundary line 
of Iowa, on the Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Pacific R. R. It is in the center 
of rich farming and dairying country—a 
section which is locally known as “The 
Heart of Fillmore County.” The 1930 cen- 
sus gave Lanesboro a total of 1,015 people. 

The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., of Lanesboro, has 285 local stations 
and 290 connecting company stations. No 
mushroom growth has been experienced 
in building this high ratio of development 
—but slowly and surely the use of the 
telephone has become more and more ap- 
preciated by the citizens of Lanesboro. 
Consequently, today they can boast of a 
first-class telephone service. 

Major credit, however, for this high ra- 
tio of telephone development rightfully be- 
longs to the progressive. management. of 
the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. 
The recent installation of completely new 
and modern central office equipment is in- 
dicative of the constant improvement pol- 
icy of this organization—a policy which 
places Lanesboro near the top of any 


By G. O. Wilson, 

















Oo. W. Hanson, General Manager of the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. at 
Lanesboro, Minn, 


list of highly-developed telephone prop- 
erties. 

When the installation of the new ex- 
change equipment was first planned, it was 
decided that a new building would be 
required to house it. O. W. Hanson, gen- 
eral manager of the company, in collabora- 
tion with a local architect, planned the 
building in accordance with the require- 
ments. As a result, the new structure 


A? 


might well be taken as a model for ex- 
changes of. this size. 

The building is of brick construction 
with full fireproof interior. The entrance, 
which is in the center of the building, 
leads into a hallway which extends the 
full length of the building. The first door 
on the left, as you enter, leads into the 
switchboard room. Back of. the, switch- 
board room and connected to it, is the 
operators’ restroom furnished with modern 
comfortable furniture and attractively dec- 
orated. 

Across the hall from the switchboard 
room and on the right as one enters the 
building is the secretary’s office. A wicket 
window is provided into the hall so that 
business may be constructed without hav- 
ing patrons enter the secretary’s office. 
Back of his office is the power room in 
which is installed the relay rack, the pro- 
tective equipment, the ringing apparatus 
and a wire chief’s test turret. The bat- 
teries are located in a specially-designed 
compartment in the basement. 

In the selection of the new switching 
apparatus, careful consideration was given 
to all available types. The requirements 
were to provide the finest possible central 
battery service to local subscribers and to 
give as nearly as possible the same type of 
service in switching calls on the rural 
magneto lines,—and to do all this at the 
lowest possible cost. After full investiga- 
tion, the company officials decided upon 
American Electric monotype equipment as 


_ best meeting the requirements. 


The new switchboard is a two-position 























New Exchange Building at Lanesboro, Minn.—View of Operating Room and New American Electric Switchboard. 
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Generators 


Magnets si recharged, 
worn gears” replaced, 
arinatures rewound, and 
contacts polished. Mag- 
nets and plates refin- 
ished. Thoroughly 
checked and tested for 


Receivers 


Kellogg, W. E. or S.C. 
equipped with new 
shells, cords and caps 
A Pee Gays I $1.50 
American, new shells 
and cords, special at .75 

















voltage. Stromberg-Carlson, . 
Kellogg— metal type, each... .75 
No. 15, S3-BOP...ccces $2.50 
No. 22, | ree $4.50 
Western Electric— 2 
No. 228A, 8-bar....... 3.50 ° Ringers 
yO. iis S-BEP.ccccecs 6.00 . ° ° é 
. Suttle Rebuilt Parts Straight Line Ringers 
aap Kellogg, W. E., S. C,, 
No. ry a hpdamegs ‘s Dean and other makes 
No. 38, B-bar ....... $5.00 lhese parts are completely overhauled 1000, 1600 or 2500 ohms, 
T : and rebuilt and are guaranteed to give each ......+.. +++ + $1.50 
ransmitters N Harmonic Ringers — 
(Nickel or Black Enamel) service equal to that of new equip- Kellees, S. C. Desa, 
bers” thoroughly checked ment. They are cleaned up and refin- any frequency, each $1.75 
ierteun aiogs. “Wanteve ished so they look like new. See our rr 
Electric, American, Leich : . — g ine ringer 
or Dean, less backs. general catalog for complete list of type, each ........ $ .60 
CACM acc eee eeeeessces ° . . . 
edie for any of tne rebuilt parts. Harmonic ringer type, 
above, each ......... .25 Rare $ 75 
= NH 
‘ 


























FACTORY AND “MAIN OFFICE 
Lawrenceville, Allinois 


ga Equipment Co. 




















Coffing Hoist and Guy Clamp [2izpitns ) yssssssassssssssssssssssccsuucsanansssnen 


FAMILY GROUP 
—=@=i LEICH 
Nos. 221-A and 222-A 
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Combined Charging and 
Ringing Converters 


Ideal power plant for Private Branch Ex- 
changes of 300 stations or less. 


These converters are designed to charge a 
24-volt storage battery at a 1, 1%, or 2 am- 
pere rate which is ample to keep the battery 
fully charged. 
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Complete power for a PBX switchboard, 
telephones and ringing—No other battery 
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required. | 
=~ . . . . | 
Economical—quiet in operation—free from | 
Modes Model F. S. Model F. Model A Model A ee 
To 3 Ton 1% Ton % Ton ode radio interference. 
Weigh Weight Weight Weight Reversed , —_ 
men Sate 36 Ibe. 25 ibe. 13 ibe. Liberal allowance offered for old ringing 


equipment. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Genoa, Illinois 


Hoists can be used either end up or in any position. 
truly one-man tool, light, fast, powerful, simple, durable. 
Models A and F particularly adapted to utility work, pulling guys, 
messcuger wires, underground cables, poles, lifting transformers, load- 
ing h-avy supplies, booming poles. Also have a pole jack for pulling 
and raightening poles. Pole clamp for changing top cross arms on 
Corners and in pole lines. Will send on 30 days’ trial. 


‘OFFING HOIST COMPANY 


317 } ast Vanbren Street DANVILLE, ILLINOIS TORR RRABARERESESERE CR RRCE CREE R EERE EERE EERE EPR 8 | 


PREV UPUTECTOUCTOCOORRRR CREO RE RRR PERC RS cP ER SESE EE ECERESESER ESSERE EE SRSES ESE SEES ES! 
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Power Board Furnished by American Elec— 
tric Co., Inc., for Farmers & Merchants 
Telephone Co. at Lanesboro, Minn. 


junior switchboard with 320 
common battery lines and 40 magneto lines. 
The cord circuits are of the feature uni- 
versal type permitting the operator to con- 
nect a common battery or magneto line to 
a common battery or magneto line without 
discrimination and to retain all features 
when connecting one common battery line 
to. another. A distinctive feature of this 
board is that all cord circuit relays are 
mounted on the outside rack. 

This installation also marked the first 
use of the new American Electric com- 
bination main distributing frame and line 
relay rack. In this new design, the line re- 
lays are mounted on the top of the frame, 
out of the way, yet easily accessible when 
necessary. Auxiliary equipment installed 


monotype 
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ae | 
included two ringing machines, power 
board, protective equipment, wire chief’s 
test turret, set of 160-ampere hour bat- 
teries and a mercury-arc rectifier for 
charging the batteries. 

All of the new central office equipment 
was installed by Mr. Hanson assisted only 
by local help. After everything was made 
ready, the cut-over took place with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The citizens of Lanes- 
boro were highly complimentary in ex- 
pressing their appreciation to the telephone 
company’s officials and especially to Mr. 
Hanson. 

Mr. Hanson has been with Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. for the past 12 
years. During this time he supervised the 
complete rebuilding of the company’s ex- 
terior wiring so that today, it is as fine an 
outside plant as could be desired. Even 
though the company’s territory is widely 
spread out, virtually all of the distribution 
is cable, with a few open-wire leads. 
The installation of the new exchange equip- 
ment brings Mr. Hanson’s plan of im- 
provement to completion. 

The spirt of cooperation has always been 
strong among the people of Lanesboro. 
The community building costing about $40,- 
000, seats 1,100 people. The electric light 
and power plant is municipally-owned, and 
furnishes light and power to the citizens 
at rates which are as low, if not lower, 
than anywhere else in the state. Corres- 
pondingly, the telephone company has al- 
ways operated as economically as is con- 
sistent with good telephone practice, to 
give the best possible service at the low- 
est cost. The history of the company 
bears out the wisdom of this policy. 

The Farmers & Merchants company 
was first incorporated in 1911. Twenty-two 
members of the community constitute its 








New Combination Main Distributing Frame 
and Line Relay Rack Built for Lanesboro 
by American Electric Co., Inc. 


directorate—five of whom are actively en- 
gaged in supervision of its affairs. 

The company at the time of its incor- 
poration was capitalized at $4,500, and this 
has never been changed. The entire cost 
of rebuilding the outside plant and even 
a good portion of the cost of the new ex- 
change has been paid for out of accrued 
earnings upon deposit. The present book 
value of the company was recently estab- 
lished at $26,660. 

The excellent success of the company 
can be largely attributed to its extreme 
carefulness in keeping step with its sub- 
scribers’ wants. If the many compliments 
concerning the new common battery equip- 
ment are taken as a criterion, the con- 
tinued success of the company is assured. 








With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Do/More Operators’ Chairs in 
Large Long Distance Office. 
What is said to be the third largest 

long distance office in the world was placed 

in service June 1, in Detroit, Mich. The 
test and control board having 22 positions 
is equipped with Do/More correct posture 
chairs of the high-base, ring-footrest, 
swivel type, having the plain spindle and 
wedge height adjustment feature. 

This switchboard installation was made 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. at a cost said to be $3,000,000. 


Two New Kellogg Switchboards 
for Texas Railroad. 

That the Texas South-Eastern Railroad 
Co.’s business must be good is somewhat 
indicated in the fact that it has recently 
placed an order with the Kellogg Switch- 








View of A. T. & T. Co.’s Long Distance Switchboard in its Detroit Exchange, Whic. is 
Equipped With Do/More Operators’ Chairs. 
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Churchill booths are 
profitably serving tele- 
phone companies of 
every size, in every part 
of the country. 





‘They also can be force- 
ful, silent salesmen for 
you. 


Placed in strategic lo- 
cations they invite pa- 
trons because of their 
| attractiveness. They are 
well designed — com- 
fortable and roomy. 





You can substantially 
increase your company’s 
revenue by installing 
| these booths which are 
a product of the 
Churchill Cabinet Com- 
pany, a concern with 25 
years’ experience in 
making fine cabinets. 








Manufactured in Chicago, III. 
at 2119 Churchill Street 


Distributed Nationally , 
by 


J.H. Bunnell & Co., Inc. 
215 Fulton St. 
New York City 
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board & Supply Co., of Chicago, for two 
No. 9-B magneto wall type switchboards. 
This type of switchboard can be operated 
with any standard magneto telephone. It 
consists of a compact cabinet, wired and 
equipped with ten-line circuits of the com- 
bined drop and jack type. 

The line wiring terminates in binding 
posts on top of the cabinet to which may 
be fastened the outside lines. The top of 
the cabinet is also equipped with an air- 
gap lightning arrester. Two complete 
connections can be made at one time, and 
the operator can listen-in on either without 
breaking the connection. 

This little switchboard, as shown in the 
illustration, is said to be a favorite among 
railways, as well as gas, electric, power 























Kellogg No. 9-B Magneto Wall Type 
Switchboard Installed by the Texas South- 
Eastern Railroad Co. 


and other companies operating a limited 
number of long lines, to connect for inter- 
communicating purposes. 

As a special feature that can be added 
to this Kellogg magneto switchboard is the 
code night alarm. The drops can be 
equipped with code night-alarm contacts, 
which arrangement causes the night-alarm 
bell to give a signal to correspond with 
the code rings on the line. 

These two new Kellogg switchboards 
are playing an important part in the 
every-day business of the Texas South- 
Eastern Railroad Co. 


New High Rate Charger by Fan- 
steel Products Co. 

For charging 8 to 48-volt batteries at 
rates up to three amperes, the type CM 
charger, manufactured by the Fansteel 
Products Co., Inc., North Chicago, IIL., 
when operated on continuous or “trickle” 
charge, is said to be the equivalent of a 
10-ampere rectifier or motor generator 
used in cycle charging. 

A larger model, the Type CR, will de- 
liver a charge up to six amperes, and will 


“float” a battery which ordinarily would | 











require a 20-ampere input on cycle charge. | 


These chargers, consisting of trans- 
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HERE is a considerable differ- 

ence between the thickness of 
the insulator in an ordinary Bat- 
tery and the D-W Patented paper- 
thin insulator in a Storm King. 


Multiplied by the height, this 
Storm King Construction saves 
enough space to admit a generous 
extra amount of active material 
that is useful in making extra 
hours of performance. The thin 
insulator also reduces the internal 
resistance, retains its moisture and 
hastens recuperation. 


For longer life and fewer replace- 
ments hook Storm King Telephone 
Batteries in your lines. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIE S 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight 


and General Use. 
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former, rectifier units, resistance units for 
output regulation, and filter circuit, are 
especially designed for telephone service 
under. conditions of continuous use. 
Charging rates are adjustable by means 
of transformer taps and resistance from 

















Fansteel High Rate Battery Charger for 


Telephone Use. 
nearly zero up to three amperes in the 
type CM and six amperes in the type CR. 
When batteries have been heavily drained 
or completely discharged, the charger may 
be “boosted” far beyond the normal charg- 
ing rates for any reasonable length of 
time without injury. Like all other Fan- 
steel chargers, the rectifier cells cannot be 
injured by overload, nor is it possible for 


a battery to discharge through the 
rectifier. 
A filter circuit, employing the newly- 


developed Fansteel tantalum condenser, is 
declared to entirely eliminate charging 
noise, making it possible to charge bat- 
teries while they operate, thus making 
duplicate batteries unnecessary. The filter 
circuit may be omitted when the charger 
is used for other purposes. 

Although normally built for 115-volt, 
60-cycle primary, transformers for 230- 
volt primary are furnished at no extra 
cost. Other voltages or frequencies may 
be provided on special order. 

The rectifying elements are in plain view 
and operation is visible at a glance. Every 


TELEPHONY 


necessary facility for operation is pro- 
vided, including both primary and output 
fuses, double-pole indicating primary 
switch, and an accurate ammeter. 

These Fansteel chargers are distributed 
by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago. 


Several Oklahoma Properties Sold 
to Western Corporation. 

The properties of the United Telephone 
Corp., with headquarters at Watonga, 
Okla., have been sold to the Western Tele- 
phone Corp., according to L. W. Scherer, 
organizer and president of the United Tel- 
ephone Corp. The sale became effective 
July 1. It included exchanges at Wa- 
tonga, Greenfield, Thomas, Canton, Custer 
City, Fay, Longdale, Seiling and Eagle 
City. 

The Western Telephone Corp. has head- 
quarters at Salina, Kans., and owns tele- 
phone and other utility properties in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and other states. The United 
Telephone Corp. was formed a little over 
two years ago when the Watonga Tele- 
phone Co. was purchased by Mr. Scherer. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent by 
Mr. Scherer in improving the system. 


Stromberg-Carlson Factory Has 
Strong Baseball Team. 

With seven victories and one defeat on 
its record, the Stromberg-Carlson baseball 
team is repeating the excellent showing 
it made last year when it was considered 
the best industrial team in Rochester, 
a & 

This year the telephone men have beaten 
some of the best industrial and semi-pro 
teams in Rochester. The last team they 
trounced was the Hart Stores nine, coached 
and managed by “Wicky” McAvoy, who 
was one of the best catchers in the major 
leagues when he played with the Phila- 
delphia Americans. 

The Stromberg-Carlson team is coached 
by Herb Kieso, who several years ago 
made a name for himself when he pitched 
for some of the best semi-pro teams in the 
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East. Kieso has been working his men 
hard all season, with the result that he has 
one of the smoothest working comb:na- 
tions in western New York. Frank Walsh, 
formerly catcher for the Baltimore Ori- 
oles of the International League, is cap- 
tain of the team and R. L. Luker is bisj- 
ness manager. 


Californian Telephones Aviator 


Flying Above Buenos Aires. 

F. T. Gray ,editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner, on July 21 telephoned to Capt. 
Lewis A. Yancey while the aviator was 
flying high above the airport in Buenos 
Aires, 7,825 miles away, and carried on a 
conversation successfully. The Buenos 
Aires operator who received the San Fran- 
cisco call was greatly surprised, but quick- 
ly connected the Californian with the plane. 
Capt. Yancey later talked to Hollywood. 

It required 23 minutes to complete con- 
nections. Six minutes were consumed in con- 
versation. Throughout the entire conver- 


. sation both parties could hear perfectly. 


Time Service Available to Sub- 
scribers in New York State. 

Beginning August 1, telephone  sub- 
scribers of the New York Telephone Co. 
throughout New York state will be able, 
as New Yorkers have been since August 
15, 1928, to get a correct answer to the 
question, “What time is it?” by telephone 
at a cost of 5 cents. 

Persons in Westchester and Long Island 
may get the time by calling Meridian 1212, 
and those in the rest of the state may learn 
it by calling “Time Bureau.” Pamphlets 
explaining the service, which entails a fixed 
charge of 5 cents from flat-rate subscrib- 
ers and from coin-box and public telephone 
users and a charge for one local call from 
message rate subscribers have been mailed 
to subscribers. The charge, the company 
said, covers the cost of the service. 





Overseas Telephone Service Now 
Extended to Reach Lithuania. 
Another Baltic state was made accessi- 

ble to the United States by telephone on 

July 16, when Lithuania was added to the 

European nations connected with North 

America by the overseas service, arrange- 

ments having been completed by the Amer- 

ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. to extend 
the transatlantic talking zone to include 
the cities of Memel and Kovno. 

Memel is the seaport of Lithuania and 
Kovno its temporary capital. They have 
a combined population of about 250,000, 
with some 9,000 telephones. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 21: Copper—Unsettled; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 11c. Lead— 
Quiet; spot, New York, 5.25c; East St 
Louis, 5.15c. Zinc—Steadier; East St. 
Louis, spot and future, 4.20@4.35c. An- 
timony—6.87c. Quicksilver—$119.00. 
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WHAT THE COMMISSIONS 
ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 42) 


yice, which will require the construction of 
new lines. 

The Pine Lake company was authorized 
to discontinue its old rates of $2 per 
month for all telephones, and substitute 
the following rates: Business, party line, 
$2.50 per month; business, private line, $4 
per month, and residence, party line, $2 
per month. 


Wisconsin Commission Approves 
General Rates Requested. 

The Crawford County Telephone Co. of 
Soldiers Grove, Wis., will adopt new rates 
for its general lines as approved by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission. The 
Crawford County company was recently 
organized and takes the place of a com- 
pany poorly-organized and the records of 
which are of practically no value in check- 
ing the cost of operation of the new or- 
ganization. The lines connected to the 
various exchanges of the old organization 
were in very poor shape and the service 
poor. Subscribers on rural lines furnished 
their own telephones. 

The Crawford County company, since 
taking over the old company, has expended 
considerable sums in rehabilitating the 
lines in order to give better service to the 
subscribers. The commission found the 
proposed new rates justifiable, and the 
schedule will be adopted, with a few excep- 
tions, until some future time when the 
records of the company might show that 
some modification should be made. 

The commission did not approve the pro- 
posed rate of $8 gross and $7.50 net for 
new subscribers requiring construction of 
new line in excess of one-half mile for 
each new subscriber; and ordered that no 
service should be discontinued for non-pay- 
ment of bills until five days after written 
notice. 

It was further ordered that extension of 
lines should be made, only on contract for 
two years’ service, to the extent of one- 
half mile per subscriber at the expense of 
the company; extensions in excess of the 
free limit will be carried by the subscriber. 
For each additional subscriber added to ex- 
tensions, parties who have paid amounts 
to help finance construction shall receive 
refunds, in an amount equal to the cost of 
one-half mile of line less the cost of any 
extension to serve an additional subscriber. 

The new net rates which are payable 
quarterly in advance are: 

Business, one party line, $6; residence, 
one party line, $5; residence, urban party 
line, including platted portion of villages, 
$3; residence, rural party lines, $4, and 
business, rural party lines, $5. 

The lew rates approved by the commis- 
sion will go into effect at the next billing 
Period and the present existing rates will 
be disc: ntinued. 
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Making the 


Hills in High! 


Some enterprises go sailing along, geared in high, 
never shifting for the grades. That’s because the man 
at the wheel has taken care of the motor. The serv- 
ices of the public utilities department of the United 
Trust Company, to the Independent telephone execu- 
tive, are like those offered by the efficient mechanic 


to the motorist. 


Our executives have had 30 years’ 


experience in utilities operation. They offer expert 
assistance in financing, advertising, bookkeeping, tax- 
ation, appraisals and engineering. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES DEPARTMENT 


“She United 


—lrust Gmpany 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Firm Name 


Fill in and mail the 
coupon below today 
and get our free 
book “A Complete 
Service.”’ 





ie as eee a ees 











Transmission Networks 


and 
Wave Filters 
B 
Ti. Be SHEA, B. S., M.S. 


Member of the Technical Staff, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Vy a 





The calculation and design of tele- 
phone networks and wave filters are 
fully ey" in this book, written by 
Mr. T. Shea of Bell Télephone La- 
Sonnhantel, It embodies the most re- 
cent developments in this field as well 
as the standard practice. “The Tele- 
phone Equipment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,” “Transmission 
Networks and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting Engineering” are 
a few of the subjects capably dis- 
cussed in py valuable book. 

for This Book Today! 
We recommend it as of great interest 
and value to every telephone ma 
612 Pages—6%x9 $14 —Cloth—Illustrated 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
Dearborn omease, mm. 
Telephone—Wabash 








NEW PIONEER 


“Mastre’ Pulling Grip 


Type “M” 


The last word in CABLE 
GRIPS. 


Equipped with SOLID 
STEEL EQUALIZING 
LUG giving UNIVERSAL 
FLEXIBILITY to the 
strands of the GRIP at 
any angle pulling around 
bends or uneven conduits. 


The NEW FLEXIBLE 
STEEL BEAD PROTEC- 
TION gives entirely NEW 
WEARING SURFACES 
by ROTATING same on 
the shoulder of the GRIP. 
This GRIP is guaranteed 
to OUTWEAR a dozen 
ordinary old type Grips. 

Write us for 1930 descrip- 
tive matter and CATALOG 


on all kinds of CABLE 
GRIPS. 


MARTIN & SON 
PRO. CO., Inc. 


9 Ardsley Ct. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Pat. Oct. 
1, 1929 
Ser. No. 
1,730,155 





It is a mark of distinction to say, 








“I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

July 3: Order issued approving the ac- 
quisition by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Virginia, of control of 
the Petersburg Telephone Co., Petersburg, 
Va., by purchase of capital stock. 

ARKANSAS, 

July 18: Hearing at Mena on petition 
of residents of Vandervoort and Hatfield 
for a reduction of the rates charged rural 
subscribers by the Three States Telephone 
Co., whose headquarters are in Dallas, 
Texas. 

CALIFORNIA. 

July 16: Application filed by G. F. 
Green for authority to sell and J. T. Ship- 
ley to purchase the Ripon Telephone Ex- 
change in the town of Ripon, San Joaquin 
county. J. T. Shipley asks that, in the 
event he is authorized to acquire the tele- 
phone property, he be permitted to issue 
his notes in the aggregate sum of $12,000 
and to execute a mortgage on the tele- 
phone property to secure payment of the 
notes issued. 

ILLINOIS. 

_ July 22: Hearing at Springfield on pro- 

posed advance in rates by the Cowden Mu- 

tual Telephone Co. for toll service from 

Cowden to Shelbyville and other points, 

stated in rate schedule I. C. C. No. 3, sheet 

3, filed by the company. 

July 22: Hearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Gilbert on proposed advance 
in rates by the Lakewood Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for toll service in Lakewood and 
vicinity, Coles County, stated in rate 
schedule I. C. C. No. 4, sheet, 2, of the 
company. 

July 22: Hearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Gilbert on proposed advance 
in rates by the Sparta Telephone Co. for 
service in Sparta, stated in rate schedule 
I. C. C. No. 5, of the company. 

July 22: Hearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Gilbert on proposed advance 
in rates by the Illinois Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co. for toll service from Shelby- 
ville to Findlay, Windsor, Strasburg, 
Stewardson, Sigel, Shumway, Cowden, 
Beecher City, Herrick, Moweaqua, Neoga 
and Trowbridge; from ‘Tower Hill to 
Mode, Westervelt, Findlay, Windsor, 


POPULARITY THAT LASTS! 


Whenever you see a telephone man at 
work, you can always be ‘sure that with 
his tools, you will find an “ALWAYS 
RELIABLE?” torch or furnace. 


Because of their dependability, these 
torches and furnaces have become favor- 


ites among telephone men. 


Order 
tributor’s name. 


No. 79 Quart 
No. 80 Pint 
Gasoline--Kerosene 
Covered by Patents 


NEWARK 





through your 
mail your order to us with your dis- 


OTTO BERNZ CO., INC. 





EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


TELEPHONY 


Strasburg, Stewardson, Cowden and Her- 
rick; Humboit to Charleston, and from 
Charleston to rural subscribers, stated i 
rate schedule I. C. C. No. 2, filed by the 
company. 

July 22: MHearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Wilson on proposed advance 
in rates by the Stewardson Telephone Co. 
for toll service in Stewardson and vicin- 
ity, stated in rate schedule I. C. C. 2, re- 
vised sheet 3 of the company. 

July 23: Continued hearing at Spring- 
field before Commissioner Kuhn on appli- 
cation for approval of contract made and 
entered into on January 2, 1926, between 
the Geneseo Co-operative Telephone Co. 
and the Geneseo Mutual Exchange, cover- 
ing switching service in Geneseo and 
vicinity. 

INDIANA. 

July 11: A petition of the Northern In- 
diana Telephone Co. of North Manchester 
to increase rates and to establish free ser- 
vice between certain exchanges denied. 
The towns involved were North Manches- 
ter, Akron, Bourbon, Mentone, Atwood, 
Bippus, Burket, Claypool, Etna, Green, 
Fulton, Macy, Sidney, Silver Lake, and 
Millwood. 

July 11: . Joseph County Telephone 
Co. applied Pe authority to increase rates 
at North Liberty, Walkerton, New Carlisle 
and Lakeville. 

July 14: Argument heard on petition 
to increase rates at 29 exchanges of the 
Southern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Approximately 30 representatives of 
south central Indiana towns affected at- 
tended the hearing. Attorneys for the 
company contended rates at many ex- 
changes involved were discriminatory and 
at other exchanges were too low to allow 
expenditures for proper service. 

July 15: Petition filed by Pulaski Coun- 
ty Telephone Corp. to increase rates at 
Winamac, Monterey, Kewanna, Grass 
Creek, Francesville, Medaryville and Lei- 
ters Ford. Present rates are too low to re- 
turn a fair income on the company’s invest- 
ment, the petition states. 

July 15: Petition filed by the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort 
Wayne, asking authority to issue $500,000 
common capital stock. Funds derived from 
the sale would be used to reimburse the 
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treasury for expenses incurred in imprvve- 
ments over a period of some months. 

July 29: Hearing at Franklin on peti- 
tion of the Johnson County Telephone (o. 
for permission to increase its rates at 
Franklin, Bargersville, Trafalgar, White- 
land, Nineveh, and Marietta. The peti- 
tion declares that the present rates are 
not sufficient to pay operating expenses, 
depreciation, anda fair return of the prop- 
erty; that the operating revenue is insuf- 
ficient to pay the cost of installing new 
equipment to better the service. The John- 
son County company is owned by the In- 
terstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Indianapolis. 


= 


KANSAS. 

July 3: Application filed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone for authority to 
increase its rates at Augusta to cover a 
change from magneto to common battery 

The proposed new rates are: Business, 
$3.50 per month and $1.75 for extensions: 
one-party residential, $2.25; four-party 
$1.75; residential extension, 75 cents. 

July 28: Hearing at Topeka on appli- 
cation of the Burrton & Buhler Telephone 
Co. of Burrton, for a certificate relating to 
a proposed issue of its first mortgage gold 
bonds in the amount of $5,000. 

August 7: Hearing at Kimbal on ap- 
plication of the Kimbal Telephone Ex- 
change for permission to sell its plant and 


‘ property at Kimbal. 


August 7: Hearing at Kimbal on appli- 
cation of Claude Cockayne, for permis- 
sion to make certain changes in rates for 
service at Kimbal. 

August 7: Hearing at Kimbal on appli- 
cation of Claude Cockayne for a certificate 
of convenience and authority to transact 
the business of a telephone exchange at 
Kimbal and surrounding territory. 

August 19: Hearing at Topeka on 
complaint of the Lansing Telephone Co, 
of Lansing, against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

August 20: Hearing at Osawatomie on 
application of the Kansas Telephone Co. 
for permission to discontinue its exchange 
at Beagle, and for authority to serve the 
present subscribers of the Beagle ex- 
change direct from its exchange at Osawa- 
tomie. 


August 20: Hearing at Rantoul on ap- 








Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Trunking 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Established 1881 
WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 








distributor or 


NEW JERSEY 


Chance (Gmpany 
CENTRALIA .MO. 
U.S.A. 








EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 





MITCHELL 





It is a mark of distinction to say, 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 








INDIANA 





Factory: Madison, Wis. 
“I saw it in TELEPHONY."’ 


TELEPHONE _ 
BATITERIES 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Sales Office:20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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OPPORTUNITIES: 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 3 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier flertric [ompany 
Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Holtzer-Cabot 1600 ohm Non self-con- 
Ts Cn wsrecenernseahesee ose 1.00 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. 50 line capacity 
magneto Swbd. equipped with 25 self 
restoring combine line drops and jacks 
and 10 complete cord Ckts. with ring 
sec adndciodws ae aneaswn ae 125.00 
Kellogg No. 97 C. B. desk sets complete 
with straight line steel signal sets @ $ 7.00 
Kellogg No. 30A combine line drops and 


jacus, per strip of 180 @...ccccccccs 11.50 
Monarch 100 ohm combine line drops 

eng jacme, per atrip Of 6... cccecesecs 6.75 
Kellogg No. 301A combine line drops and 
pee, WEP DEED GE GS Gi ccccccccvcces 7.50 


Western Elec. No. 293 C. B. Straight line 
ee ee re OP. cecenk eee wee 04 
Stromberg or Leich Local Battery trans- 
mitters with mouthpiece @ ......... 1.00 
Reliable Elec. 1 amp Wood Fuses, same 
as Cook No. AT. Distance between 
shoulders 4% inches, per 100........ 3.50 


Write for Bulletins 


6.75 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, IH. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE.- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
Phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in payment of 
imvatce for classified advertisement. Had 
bne results from the advertisement as is 
usual in good old TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 








TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 























FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Two private Automatic 
complete, 
Can be seen in 
offer ac- 
Address 7800, care of TELE- 


Electric Co.’s_ switchboards 
wired for 40 lines each. 
operation. Any reasonable 
cepted. 
PHONY. 





FOR SALE—‘Wireless” 
ers, new, guaranteed, $18.50. 
more? 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Cable Test- 
Why pay 
Electric Specialty Co., Box 645, 








WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
Chief Operator wants smaller town. Ex- 
perienced in operating, bookkeeping and 
collections. Best reference by employ- 
ers and subscribers. Address 7789, care 


of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED :—Combination 
Wire Chief and Lineman for magneto 
or common battery. Ten years’ expe- 
rience exchanges of 300 to 15,000 sub- 
scribers. Address 778], care of TELE- 


PHONY. 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 


him in touch with you. 








WANTED—Man for general 
phone work, including trouble. 
preferably cable work. 
necessary. 
rience with application. 
care of TELEPHONY. 


tele- 
Must 
have had satisfactory experience and 
Latter not 
Give references and expe- 
Address 7790, 








_ STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
SWITCHBOARD PARTS 


S.C. No.2-C operators’ breast 


No. 190 and 200 type relays. 


(prices on request) 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 


ompany 
1432 So. Parsons Ave., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





S.C.No.4drops complete ..... $ .75 
S.C.No.4drop coils only...... 35 
S.C.No.11-A repeating coils... 2.00 
S.C. No. 13-A repeating coils... 2.10 
S.C. No.12-A repeating coils... 4.00 
S.C. No.17-A impedance coils.. 1.90 
S.C. No.19 2-MF condensers.. .50 
S.C. No.6 cord weights........ .20 


NS Pree ree 5.00 





TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
AUTO MATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


-_ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering “‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 600 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP- 


608 So. Dearbern St., Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 








It is a mark of distinction to say, “‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 
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plication of the Kansas Telephone Co. for W e 
beget ma a permission to make certain changes in its estern T lephone 
ape Comnels Gop Siaaiee rates for service at Rantoul. Directory Ce. 

JAY G. MITCHELL MINNESOTA. . 
. : A Telephone Directory Ad- 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER July 19: The Middle River Telephone tetaw Sale pg 
Member A. 1. E. EB Co., of Middle River, granted permission vertising s Organization 
Member W. S. E. to increase its rates, effective August 1. Main Office: Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, Ill. August 1: Hearings at Lewiston and ain get, Eee 160 oe roe 





























Rollingstone on application of the Winona 
County Telephone Co. for authority to 
change its rates for business, residence, 
and rural service, and to establish certain 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. special charges for installations, removals, A C C O U N . y I N G 


and other service at its Lewiston, Rolling- 













































































































































































Electrical and Mechanical a HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
NEBRASKA. Certified Public Accountants 
ENGINEERS Re nf en a Dae by — Specializing on Public Utilities 
elephone elegraph Co. for authority ® . 
221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO to discontinue a grounded rural service oe 7 ee oe oe 
rate of $1.35 at its Ashland exchange and a a 
a similar service rate of $1.25 at its Nora os 
exchange; no demand remains for such 8 
service. =" 
July 15: Application filed by Lincoln ° 
CONSULTING Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority Universal Insulators — 
° to charge an additional rate of 50 cents a will support your drop wires Volu 
Telephone Engineer month for rural business, where the line Se Ee eS Numl 
is limited to a maximum number of six Are you a user? Samples —_ 
GARRISON BABCOCK subscribers; found reasonable and granted free on request. 
Tel. E.L.3149 503 White Building as requested. Universal Specialty Co. Ss, 

SEATTLE WASHINGTON July 15: In the matter of the applica- py AY om 

tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph ei 
Co. for authority to cancel grounded rates of e 
of oo a at r: Superior aw 
exchange and of $1.50 at its Gilead ex- 

SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. change; it appearing that this service is opin 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS no longer demanded or offered, request Creosoted “ol 
Specialists in Public Utilities granted as asked. 

Tee Sea ne July 15: In the matter of the applica- CEDAR POLES the 
Valuation—Examinations—Engineering of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water seer 
CHICAGO. ILLINO Co. for validation of four-party rate at 

. Wacker Drive its Steele City exchange; it appearing that CASCADE TIMBER CO. idea 
the rate is an inheritance from former 822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash‘ all- 

ownership, and that its publication and col- 
lection without authority are the result mot 

stak : 

KJOMNS; Siiiar Ga een a and error, request granted as an 
aa O,, | have been privileged : Pe 

J TELEPHONE to appraise Telephone _ _ Onto. ef 

Exchanges all over the July 17: New advanced rate schedule F 

United States. The approved for the Buckeye Lake Home 
J aa cay ye A amin Telephone Co., operating in Baltimore, tha’ 

. your- : 7 
. QQ self of my services? Millersport, Pleasantville, Thurston, and tha 
Noi nee 1035-6 Lemcke Buckeye Lake. The rate schedule is effec- SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 

INDIANAPOLIS Building tive as of July 16, 1928, as the company ; 7 40 
has been collecting the new rates under NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Pennsylvania hi 
bond since that date. The bond is now igi 
released. 7 

CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS | OKLAHOMA. eng 

Ww, 0. POLE J. W. WOPAT July 18: Hearing on complaint «f the ch 
i sities ai a. Oklahoma Rural Telephone Co. a ainst Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. . 
sla Aes oe aca ee a see ida Tle : 

Can arrange a moderate amount of Marshall - — Sp ts in valuation, engineering, hay 
none wea mefor telephone propertice. ki 
. WISCONSIN. . c1C 
406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Me. July 12: Order issued approving new an. Bldg. od 
rate schedule for the Crawford County Syracuse, N. Y. 
Telephone Co., of Soldiers Grove; new be 
rates to go into effect on the company’s ne 
next billing period. 
July 19: Approval given new rate We 
W. H. CRUMB schedule for the Pine Lake Rural Tele- [OA WOL@S OND LO) ORS , 
phone Co., of Rhinelander. The new rates < 
Telephone Engineer are effective August 1. Northern and Western Cedar 
August 4: Hearings at Madison on Butt-treated as Plain 
: 5 ; applications of the Fond du Lac Rural TATICUE Pp -&TIF GC 
9 South Clinton St. © Chicago | fii hone Co. Oakfield’ Telephone | Co. NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. oe 
Random Lake Telephone Co., Eden Tele- wnedbess ali to 
phone Co., and Cascade Telephone Co., for a 
permission to dissolve. WI 
The companies are now controlled by co 
J. G. WRAY & CO. the —— ge we Co. and it ‘a 
a reported they are to be re-incorporate +4 ; 

lai Regge ooo ae oe under the —_ of the Theresa Union Tele- The advertisers on this te 

ecialists in Appraisals, . phone Co., of Fond du Lac, which is also M4 

+. ay ee ag - "Companies —— by ~. Mid-Continent nae yh page will render you se 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. ugust 8: earing on application o er ; by 
NG, Fg the Wild Rose Telephone Con Wild Rose, | Prompt, efficient service : 

Bankers eo cago er : : th 
for permission to dissolve. 
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